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Shell concrete structure (see p. 152) 
Photograph by Robert Damora 
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FORUM 


the magazine of building 


About this month’s ForuM 
An open letter from the editors 


Mies’ enormous room 


Crown Hall at Illinois Institute of Technology is a 
milestone in the architecture of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 


Two sparkling stones in different settings 


Eero Saarinen and Minoru Yamasaki, working independently, 
design comparable buildings for different campuses 

and suggest a return to richness in modern architecture. 

A law library for Chicago University and a conference 
building for Detroit’s Wayne University 

Architecture in America 


The real estate operator—Part X in a series 


Two motels 

New design ideas for a fast-growing branch of the hotel 
industry—from a hilltop in New York State and from the 
coast of California 

Terrace Plaza revisited 

Opened with fanfare eight years ago, Cincinnati’s pace-setting 
hotel has justified its investment in good art and architecture 
Modern school, classic spirit 

A pictorial report on the completed Hillsdale High School 

in San Mateo, Calif. by Architect John Lyon Reid 
Buildings in brief—stores 

A quick look at ten buildings which make significant 
contributions to the proving ground of ideas 

City rebuilding at the people’s level 

Philadelphia uses an exciting permanent exhibit to gain 
public support for city planning 

Cities: medieval or modern 


Frank Lloyd Wright and William Zeckendorf air some differences 
of opinion on the future of the metropolis and the tall building 


Technology 


Shell concrete with a flair. . . concrete girders raised with 
prestressing jacks. . . high cycle, high voltage lighting. . . 
technical notes 

For all concerned 

An editorial on tomorrow’s city 
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PANELFAB DOORS hove a one- 

piece extruded .125” thickness 

aluminum perimeter edge, per- 

manently bonded and roll-inter- 

to -aluminum facings. 

} variety of types and sizes 
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leads the way in 
lightweight, 

super strength building 

panels and doors 


University of Miami Law School 
Robert M. Little, Architect 
Panelfab Doors and Panels 





F rom Canada to the Caribbean...from Cali- 
fornia to Maine, Panelfab Doors and Building 
Panels are being specified in the latest and most 
modern schools, hotels, office buildings and other 
commercial structures. 


Proven strength, impact resistance and dimen- 
sional stability are major reasons for Panelfab 
success. Another is finished appearance of the 
product. Many architects state flatly that Panel- 
fab Doors, for example, are the most handsome 
metal-faced doors being made today. 


We welcome the opportunity to aid the archi- 
tectural profession in the selection and applica- 
tion of these advanced building materials. For 
detailed information please write us today. 





PANELFAB PANELS are ovail- 

able with porcelain facings in 

8 types—sizes up to 4’ by 10’; 

with aluminum facings in 3 types 
Oa sizes up to 4’ by 24’. 



















Distributors in 
Principal Cities 





PANELFAB™ 
t See our catalogs in 
PRODUCTS, INC. _ 


Sweet's 
Architectural File 








2000 N.E. 146th St., N- Miami, Fla. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


House tables all housing law changes; 
highway bill passed; school aid killed 


Last month as Congress raced to quit 
and get ready for conventions and cam- 
paigning, these Washington events drew 
the attention of the building industry: 
»A worse-than-ever impasse over public 
housing created the possibility that this 
year there really might be no new housing 
legislation or amendments adopted at all. 
> The President vetoed the $2.1 billion mili- 
tary construction bill, partly because of a 
housing proviso. But re-enactment, with- 
out proviso, appeared a certainty. 

) Federal aid highway legislation that will 
have a terrific impact on ali building was 
finally enacted. 

} Major federal aid for school construc- 
tion, however, was killed for this year. 
»>GSA awarded its first lease-purchase con- 
tract; revised the terms for others. 


Housing bill row. Rejecting the adminis- 
tration’s recommendation for 35,000 units 
a year of new public housing for the next 
two years, the Senate 
adopted a bill for 
135,000 a year for 
four years. In the 
House the administra- 
tion bill was amended 
in committee to pro- 
vide 60,000 units a 
year for three years. 
Rather .than accept 
even this increase, the 
administration, with 
the help of two Southern Democrats, was 
able to have the House rules committee 
vote (6 to 4) to table its own amended 
bill, This year not so many FHA authori- 
zations as usual required re-enactment or 
extension. As a result it looked as if there 
might not be any housing law amendments 
adopted at all. Ironically, Public Housing 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser had 
pointed out the futility of the Senate bill 
for 440,000 units over four years. Because 
of increased building costs since the basic 
public housing legislation was adopted in 
1949, the subsidy authorization still avail- 
able would only be adequate to finance 
about 275,000 units at most. 


Military building veto. Two restrictive 
clauses of the same nature caused Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to veto the $2.1 billion 
military public works bill. One would have 
barred the Defense Dept. from proceeding 
with construction of military housing with- 
out clearing each project with the Senate 
and House Armed Forces committees; the 
other dealt with an Air Force anti-air- 
craft missile program. Eisenhower said 
these provisions “violate the fundamental 
principle of separation of powers” between 
the legislative and executive branches. 
Next day the House repassed the bill with 
these provisions eliminated; the Senate 
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was expected to do so before adjournment. 
In modified form, other Congressional com- 
mittees already exercise somewhat similar 
“review” of GSA lease-purchase construc- 
tion projects, and NAREB and NAHB 
both requested the same type of review 
for privately built military housing under 
the housing act. 


Highway program enacted. A comprehensive 
national highway program became a 
reality and opened the road to an esti- 
mated $100 billion of all kinds of construc- 
tion over the next 13 years. The new law, 
to be financed with an extra penny-a-gal- 
lon gas tax already placed in effect, pro- 
vided for 40,000 miles of modern roads 
costing $33 billion, but industry observers 
noted that expressways often generate 
about twice as much building of other 
types; new industrial plants and home 
communities that soon locate along each 
route, the same as new towns followed 
the new railroads a century ago. The law 
earmarked $15 billion for urban areas, in- 
cluding expressways through 50 or more 
large metropolitan areas. Potentially this 
would help eliminate traffic strangulation 
in downtown areas, the American Muni- 
cipal Assn. pointed out, but only if there 
was properly coordinated redevelopment 
and overall metropolitan area zoning. All 
building would reap immense benefits from 
the new law, with its first $400 million of 
highway contracts expected to be let be- 
fore the end of the year. 


School bill killed. Last year Democrats 
and Republicans tried to pass a major 
federal-aid school construction law, but 
never brought up any measure for a vote 
because of the segregation issue. This 
year the administration introduced a re- 
vised bill for a $1.5 billion school aid pro- 
gram, and it reached a vote. First the 
House adopted an anti-segregation amend- 
ment, but then it voted 224 to 194 against 
the bill as amended. The President asked 
for reconsideration for some acceptable 
substitute program, but for the foreseeable 
future any such legislation was dead. 


GSA lease-purchase contract. Rather re- 
luctantly, after seriously considering call- 
ing for new bids, the General Services Ad- 
ministration signed its first lease-purchase 
contract for construction of a federal build- 
ing with private funds. Only one qualified 
bid was received for construction and fi- 
nancing of the first project, a $1.6 million 
Court House and Post Office in Rock 
Island, Ill. (AF, July). This was made 
by Second Ave. and 19th St. Inc., a 
Dallas firm that was awarded the con- 
tract on the basis of a 4% return on the 


financing—the maximum allowed by the . 


Budget Bureau. To encourage more bids 
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on another 28 projects for about $155 
million that will soon be ready to go, 
GSA decided to set a ten-year amortiza- 
tion base on those costing $2 million or 
less, rather than 25 years. For all Wash- 
ington, D.C. projects, under a separate 
law, it will call for bids based on a 
maximum 30-year amortization base. 


FHA offers easier charters 
to aid apartment builders 


A liberalized standard corporation charter 
to encourage more FHA rental housing 
construction was adopted last month. If 
owners wish, it also can be substituted 
for the charters of existing projects. 

General purpose of the new charter, said 
FHA General Counsel Robert Wolf, “is 
to eliminate as much red tape as possible 
while still protecting FHA’s legitimate 
interests. 

“As long as sponsors make their pay- 
ments and maintain the property, FHA 
will have no concern about what they do 
with their cash under the new arrange- 
ment,” Wolf explained. “But the moment 
they default they will not be able to take 
any money out of the corporation.” 

So long as there is no default, the new 


continued on p. 12 


Redevelopment to be started 
in sight of the Capitol 


Superimposed artist’s sketch shows Area B 
housing redevelopment finally scheduled to be 
started in Southwest Washington by February 
by Developers Roger L. Stevens and James 
H. Scheuer. (Prior redeveloper abandoned 
project when he could not obtain FHA ap- 
proval for mortgage financing allowing a 10% 
builder-developer profit.) Pians for 1,020 units 
of high rise and row houses—all air-condi- 
tioned—were prepared by Architects Satterlee 
& Smith, of Washington, Stevens and Scheuer 
signed 99-year lease for 30-acre site last 
month at White House ceremonies, have 
awarded general contract to Hegeman-Harris 
Co. The 422-acre Area C Southwest project, 
for which Developer William Zeckendorf has 
been negotiating with Washington officials, 
almost completely envelops Area B. District 
planning officers approved Area C master plan 
in April. 
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...- ARE THE HANDS OF A SCULPTOR 
MOULDING THE FACE OF A GREAT CITY 


Like the sculptor who chooses his materials for permanence and 
beauty... so that future generations might appraise the skill of his 
artistry ... you, too, must rely on the materials you choose today to 
stand the test of time. But... unlike the sculptor... your materials 
must also meet the test of comparative cost. 








One material that you can specify that meets the 
test of permanence, beauty, and low installed cost 
is SPECTRA-GLAZE . . . the glazed, structural con- 
crete masonry unit. For glazed wall construction, SPECTRA-GLAZE offers you permanence, a 
variety of colors, and the economy of simplicity. The masons build and finish in one operation. 
With load-bearing units, the expense of a back-up wall is eliminated and the reverse side matches 
your other blockwork. Millions of SPECTRA-GLAZE units are ‘‘in the wall’’ across the United 
States and Canada. 

All dimensions are modular, face size nominal 8” x 16” with thicknesses from 2” to 12”. For fur- 
ther information, write for our illustrated literature or contact the nearest Licensed Manufacturer. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Canada. Other Foreign Countries by THE BURNS & RUSSELL CO. 
Licensors of the Famous SPECTRA-GLAZE Process 
LICENSED MANUFACTURERS 

Alton Brick Company Edgar D. Otto & Son, Inc. 

3832 W. Pine Boulevard P. 0. Box 387 

St. Louis 8, Missouri Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Concrete Pipe and Products Co. Structural Glazed Masonry, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1223 1215 E. 73rd Street 

Richmond 9, Virginia Chicago 19, Illinois The Burns & Russell Co. 

Glazed Block Corporation Tidewater Concrete Block & Pipe Co. Bayard & Severn Sts., Baltimore 30, Md. 

147-5th Street P. 0. Box 162 Please tell me more about Spectra-Glaze. 

Rochelle Park, New Jersey Charleston, S. C. 

Glazed Products Incorporated Western Brick and Supply Company NAME 

4500 Aurelius Road P. 0. Box 1546 COMPANY 

Lansing, Michigan Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
Holloway Concrete Products Co., Inc. ADDRESS. . he 
P. 0. Box 1347 ciTy Please check your profession* 
Winter Park, Florida " CD Architect [ Contractor 

STATE .... [J Engineer [J Block or 
Also manufactured in Canada in Edmonton, Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg. Brick Mfr. 
Dealers in most principal cities. a 


























Filtered 
Daylight 


relieves eye strain and 
body discomfort 


Frosted Aklo® Glass softens and diffuses transmitted 
daylight, reduces glare of direct sun, bright sky and 
dazzling reflections. Its subdued blue-green color is 
restful to the eyes. 

Aklo Glass reduces solar heat. It absorbs sun heat 
as the light passes through, reradiating much of the 
heat back outdoors. Aklo Glass in 4"’ thickness shuts 
out as much as 44% of the sun’s radiant heat energy. 
Its blue-green color even makes you feel cooler. 

Phone your L:O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer for 
a radiometer demonstration to show you how A&lo 
Glass reduces glare and heat. He is listed under 
“Glass” in the yellow pages of your phone book. Or 
write to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 608 
Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


. FILTERS 
AKLO GLASS DAYLIGHT 


made by Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 
“e sold by Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Distributors 
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charter drops the rule that stockholders 
and sponsors can not take any salaries 
from a rental corporation. It also drops 
the ban on distribution of excess funds 
only by dividends, It will now allow them 
to be invested or loaned in any manner 
the owner wishes, provided the corporation 
is not in default. 

Rent increase procedures are simplified, 
but the new charter imposes a new re- 
striction on the use of net income received 
by the corporation before amortization of 
its mortgage begins. In the past, said 
Wolf, concurring with complaints about 
some New York City situations voiced by 
Sen. Harry Byrd (D. Va.), there have 
been two types of “windfall” abuses with 
rents collected before amortization was 
officially required to begin: 1) sometimes 
sponsors pocketed these rents, instead of 
leaving the money in the corporation, and 
2) in other cases sponsors delayed start- 
ing amortization even though the corpora- 
tion was receiving net income. The new 
charter is aimed at a compromise. It re- 


quires creation of an amortization reserve 


as soon as net income starts, but postpones 
the start of amortization if there is no 
net income. This protects the FHA’s 
position on initial rent collections, but 
still leaves the sponsor an incentive to get 
the earliest occupancy. 

There is also marked improvement in 
another phase of the FHA’s rental 
projects program. A March survey of all 
620,000 units now insured by FHA showed 
a vacancy rate of only 3.2%, reversing a 
three-year decline in occupancy that had 
sent vacancies as high as 4.4% in March 
55. (Vacancies in another 22,000 units 
owned or assigned to FHA under mort- 
gage defaults also declined from 5.1% 
in March ’55 to 4.1% this year.) 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 





NABOM meeting: little concern about 
overbuilding, more about downtown 


Speakers at the 49th annual convention of 
the National Assn. of Building Owners and 
Managers displayed only moderate concern 
over the possibilities of 
any major business de- 
cline or serious over- 
building of new office 
structures. Instead, 
the topics that re- 
ceived greatest atten- 
tion at their Los 
Angeles sessions were 
urban renewal and 
downtown problems, 
and the role a build- 
ing’s design or layout may play in its 
management and rental success. 





HOKANSON 


Minimum pessimism. One of the few scat- 
tered admonitions about office overbuilding 
possibilities was sounded by outgoing Pres- 
ident Sterling Bigler. Questioning whether 
mortgage lenders were really “cautious” 
enough in financing new structures on the 
basis of teri-year leases for most of their 
space, Bigler said: 

“If promoters build space beyond the 
reasonable ability of a city to absorb in 
the next ten years (the period of such 
leases) then the market will have been 
depreciated to a point where the new 
building itself will suffer on negotiating 
lease renewals. So I say ten-year lease 
commitments are not sufficient protection 
....I1 feel certain we will reach the over- 
building stage, and money lenders should 


US drops plaster trades antitrust suit, 
files another on plaster ‘gun’ leases 


In Chicago federal prosecutors with- 
drew one type of restraint-of-trade action 
against plaster and lathe workers and 
employers, but the very next day filed an- 
other type of antitrust suit against two 
unions and the manufa¢turer of a plaster- 
ing machine. 


>On June 28 the government’s antitrust 
division dropped its four-year-old charges 
that the plaster and lathe unions and 
employer association were conspiring to 
harass and bar out-of-state contractors 
and suppress local competition. (This ac- 
tion followed a recommendation made in 
January by a local court—AF, March 
56.) 

>On June 29, however, the antitrust divi- 
sion filed a civil suit against local plaster 
and bricklayer unions and the E-Z-On 
Corp. The company is the patent holder 
and manufacturer of a plastering “gun” 
described in the suit as capable of cover- 
ing 150 sq. yd. per hour. This suit charged 


illegal agreements between the union and 
the manufacturer that deprive the public 
of lower plastering costs. Since 1950 
under these agreements, the government 
claims, the manufacturer has refused to 
sell its product, but only lease it to union- 
employing contractors within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the unions. 

[Said US Attorney Gen. Brownell in an- 
nouncing the suit, which seeks to dissolve 
these agreements and compel the manufac- 
turer to offer its machines for outright 
sale to anyone: “The distribution of such 
machines should not be fettered. The 
alleged agreements have nothing to do 
with labor relations between E-Z-On Corp. 
and unions. Those agreements simply pro- 
hibit sales . . . and provide that the ma- 
chines be leased on a restrictive basis ... 
give contractors who are eligible to lease 
such machines an undue competitive ad- 
vantage over other contractors. If proven, 
such restrictions run afoul of the Sher- 
man Act.”] 


make a thorough study of the economic 
need of each proposed building as the 
primary test; with the lease commitments 
as the secondary reason for making the 
loan. They all have a stake in downtown 
buildings of all ages. If they lend money 
for building where the economic need does 
not exist, they will find themselves in the 
building management business eventually, 
But this danger zone has not been reached 
except possibly in one or two spots. I only 
sound this warning because there is much 
new construction on the drawing boards,” 

In reviewing the outlook for the office 
space industry, former President Leo J, 
Sheridan of Chicago warned that a period 
of “readjustment,” although only an “in- 
terruption” in the nation’s steady economic 
expansion, might be anticipated sometime 
soon. But its duration or scope, he added, 
would be entirely unpredictable. 

On the encouraging side, Sheridan, rent- 
al agent for Chicago’s new Prudential 
Insurance Building, said this structure's 
600,000 sq. ft. of tenant space is now 
almost 95% rented at an average of about 
$6.60 per sq. ft. By encouraging modern- 
ization and upgrading rents in other first- 
class buildings, he said, the Prudential 
Building actually benefited the entire 
Chicago market. 


Designs for leasing. President Bigler re- 
ported a boom in Building Planning Service 
studies made for owners of proposed new 
offices by panels of NABOM renting and 
management experts. These numbered 13 
in the past year, producing a welcome 
$25,600 incidental profit for the associa- 
tion. They included studies of a municipal 
building for Milwaukee, the Mies-Johnson- 
designed prestige Park Ave. House of 
Seagram in New York, and next will 
cover a structure in Hawaii. “Of most 
importance,” said Bigler, “we are on more 
friendly terms with architects and engi- 
neers than ever before. They are accepting 
our service as complementary to their 
work, which it must be. We are primarily 
interested from an operating and renting 
standpoint, and we contend that the archi- 
tect can design a beautiful building that 
will incorporate the features we know to 
be so important to efficient operation—and 
so important to attract tenants.” 
Outlining procedures to assure the suc- 
cessful renting of a new office building, 
Gerald T. Hart, agent for several of 
Denver’s newest, referred to various eco- 
nomic factors that usually affect the bulk 
and other main characteristics of a pro- 
posed structure, and then added: “Lastly, 
from the standpoint of design, the over 
all architectural pattern must be one 
which will satisfy the man on the street. 
We hear unusual structures referred 
as ‘architects’ buildings.’ While they may 














nay 











erate considerable enthusiasm among 
the architectural fraternity, unless the 
design is satisfactory to the broad public 
base, the problems of rentability will be 
multiplied.” 


Stick to modules. Architect Welton Becket 
described the “evolution” of a modern office 
building. Advising modular construction, 
he noted that no perfect module size that 
is suitable for all buildings has been found 
—“the usual module is a compromise be- 
tween the most economical construction- 
wise, and the most economical space-wise.” 
He also added a warning for the 1,100 
owner-manager delegates: “Modular devel- 
opment in building imposes a certain 
discipline on building management, The 
module immediately loses its value if 
management, for any reason, does not stay 
within the framework of the original con- 
cept. If partitions are not held to the 
module lines, the manager soon finds him- 
self confronted with an underfloor duct 
which does not work; the lights seem 
always to be located in the center of the 
partitions, and it becomes an increasingly 
expensive operation to change the air- 
conditioning layout to nonmodular.” 

The new Los Angeles building Becket 
designed for Capitol Records was not 
made circular because the owner was a 
record manufacturer, said the architect, 
but primarily because it met the company’s 
needs for departmental units of 5,000 to 
6,000 sq. ft. better than designs for con- 
ventional structures that were also con- 
sidered. 

His design department had previously 
determined that the most practical round 
building should be 90’ in diameter, Becket 
explained. A radius of less than 45’ would 
cramp both peripheral offices and central 
core utilities; a greater radius would 
waste space or require a second corridor 
for an outer ring of offices. A 90’ diameter 
produced a gross 6,300 sq. ft. floor. Allow- 
ing 14% of the core area for a compact 


arrangement of elevators, stairs, utilities, 


ete. (compared with 20% in most conven- 
tional buildings), each floor had 5,400 sq. 
ft. of useable space, just about what the 
record makers wanted. A big additional 
dividend from the circular design, said 
Becket, was 20% less outer wall surface, 
which not only cut construction costs, 
also reduced the cost and operating ex- 
pense of heating and cooling equipment. 


Downtown bives. Scoring “alarming compla- 
cency” on downtown problems in some 
cities, President Bigler declared: “How 
much the giant downtown business center 
will be bled, is not yet certain, but the 
bleeding is certainly taking place.” He 
criticized the outlying area construction 
of many new insurance company buildings 
as “inconsistent” with the self-interest of 
the same companies to protect their down- 
town mortgage investments. 

Downtown’s greatest need, Bigler be- 
lieves, is “mass transportation—modern, 
convenient, rapid and at low cost. Express- 
ways to relieve congestion are inadequate 


by the time they are built, as they encour- 
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age more private automobiles to be used. 
Certainly the building of expressways is 
a subsidy to the motorist. Why hesitate to 
subsidize mass transportation?” 

But despite current complacency, ven- 
tured General Counsel Harry J. Gerrity, 
NABOM’s Washington representative, “in 
future years urban renewal will be of 
increasing importance to all downtown 
property owners—because it involves not 
only housing, but also city planning and 
the development of commercial real estate, 
office buildings and other structures.” 

Shopping Center Expert Larry Smith, 
however, suggested that exaggerated, 
overplayed publicity about many proposed 
but unexecuted projects has started to 
backfire. He said big newspaper stories 
gave many readers the impression that 
more redevelopment has been accomplished 
than actually has, and then a feeling of 
frustration, when they subsequently 
learned that many projects are scarcely 
beyond the idea stage. 


Store rents off downtown. In discussing 
central business district problems, Leo 
Sheridan referred to a “disturbing trend” 
revealed in a recent Chicago office buildings 
study—a drop in average ground floor 
store rentals from about $6 per sq. ft. in 
1948 to about $4 in 1955. Suggesting that 
this was “of larger significance than is 
apparent on the surface,” he said: “Be- 
cause ground floor rentals do not always 
loom large in the rental income of the 
average office building, this has not at- 
tracted much attention. But it may provide 
a warning of the lessening business im- 
portance of the downtown district.” 


New officers. In the NABOM election, First 
Vice President Maynard Hokanson, of 
Indianapolis, succeeded Bigler as presi- 
dent; Secretary-Treasurer John I. Hill, 
of Houston, succeeded Hokanson, and 
Regional Vice President John H. Williams, 
of Los Angeles became secretary-treasur- 


NEWS 


CAMERA/ BILL EARLY 





NABOM SPEAKERS on office building problems 
included George R. Bailey (1), chairman of 
its Building Planning Service Committee, Los 
Angeles Architect Welton Becket (c), and 
Homer Wells, Detroit BOMA president. 


er. Versatile, energetic Hokanson, 44, 
earned a law doctorate at Indiana Univer- 
sity and also has completed the advanced 
management program at Harvard’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. In 
building management he fills a dual role. 
He serves in an owner-manager capacity 
for the Hume Mansur Building, as vice 
president, secretary and director of the 
owning corporation, As a Reaitor, and a 
Management Institute Certified Property 
Manager, he also serves as a fee manager 
for other Indianapolis buildings. In his 
civic work he is a member of the Mayor’s 
advisory budget review committee, and 
secretary and a director of the Indiana- 
polis-Marion County Building Authority, 
which has been created to build and oper- 
ate a new city-county office and courts 
building, an auditorium and a jail and 
police headquarters. 

David A. Lang, management division 
executive secretary of the NY Real Estate 
Board, was elected president of NABOM’s 
Associated Secretaries, succeeding De- 
troit’s E. Arthur Edwards. 


Wave of hotels includes new Hiltons 
for Pittsburgh, Detroit, Kansas City 


Under plans announced by various chain 
executives and individuals last month, new 
hotels will soon be bustin’ out all over. 
Announcer of the biggest plans was 
Conrad Hilton, whose organization claims 
the biggest number of rooms (26,086) and 
the greatest gross 
revenues ($188 mil- 
lion in 1955). Pre- 
dicting that the ten- 
year-old Hilton Ho- 
tels Corp. will expand 
even more in its sec- 
ond decade than it did 
in its first, Hilton 
during the past month 
disclosed advanced ne- 
gotiations for early 
construction of a new $15 million 800- 
room building in Pittsburgh, an $18 mil- 


Fasian Bacuracn 





HILTON 


lion, 1,000-room unit in Kansas City, 
and a $24 million, 1,999-room giant in 
Detroit. Other cities where preliminary 
studies for new Hilton units are under 
way, he added, include Cleveland, Port- 
land, Ore., Atlanta, San Francisco, New 
Orleans and Baltimore. 

The 17-story Pittsburgh Hilton would 
rise in a Y shape in the parklike setting 
of the Golden Triangle redevelopment on 
a site leased from Equitable Life next to 
the insurance firm’s three office buildings 
there. The 14-story Kansas City Hilton 
would occupy most of the downtown block - 
bounded by Baltimore, Wyandotte, 14th 
and 15th Sts., already optioned. The site 
of the Detroit Hilton would be directly 
opposite that city’s new $42 million Civic 
Center Convention Hall. So far, archi- 

continued on p. 17 
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WINDOW WALLS 





Industrial Arts Addition, West Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


HOPE’S MULTI-STORY WINDOW 
WALLS used in this handsome school addition 
point up the flexibility of this type of building 
enclosure. 

The facade shown includes fixed glazed areas, 
ventilators, louvers, insulated steel panels and an 
entrance. These elements may be located where- 
ever desired to suit the architectural plan and 
requirements of the building. 


ADITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW 


CAN MATCH 
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Architects— Curtis and Cowling 
General Contractors — Bennett Construction Co. 








Other important benefits to the architect and 
builder through the use of Hope’s Window Walls 
include rapid building enclosure permitting work 
to progress even in inclement weather and econo- 
mies in both construction cost and space gained. 
In addition, the unsurpassed strength and rigidity 
of Hope’s Steel Window Walls provide extreme 
long life with only a minimum of maintenance 
required. 


For full information, write Dept. AF for 
Hope’s new catalog 152 on Window Walls. 
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[ BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THI 


INC., Jamestown, MOY, 


WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 




















tects’ names were not announced on any of 
these projects, but Forum learned that 
plans for the proposed Kansas City build- 
ing (sketch p. 24) were prepared by Los 
Angeles Architect William S. Beckett in 
association with Winslow & Johnson, hotel 
planners. 


Sheraton leads in numbers. No small opera- 
tor, the Sheraton Corp. of America nar- 
rowed the present gap between itself and 
league leader Hilton when it bought the 
22-unit chain of Eppley Hotels Co. in a 
$30 million deal in May. This gave Shera- 
ton a record of 54 hotels in 40 US and 
Canadian cities, although in rooms (24,360) 
it still remained in second place. Besides 
two large conventional hotels under con- 
struction in Philadelphia and Dallas, Sher- 
aton also plans four “highway hotels,” 
designed to compete with the motel trade, 
in Portland, Ore., Binghamton and Tarry- 
town, N.Y., and Florence, Ala.; also a 
$3.5 million addition to its Sheraton Bel- 
vedere in Baltimore. 

Other pending new hostelry projects: 
> Knott Hotels Corp. is planning a $2 mil- 
lion 140-room hotel in Towson, Md., just 
north of Baltimore. Highly satisfied with 
two new million dollar motels near Pitts- 
burgh and Williamsburg, Va., it also plans 
three more of these (at a total cost of 
more than $3 million) near Washington, 
Groton, Conn., and at another site near 
Pittsburgh. In New York Knott will op- 
erate a new Idlewild Airport hotel de- 
signed by Architect William B. Tabler. 
>In Miami, Newspaper Publisher John 
Randolph Hearst was planning to start 
this year a $20 million 800-room hotel, 
apartment and office building in the Du- 
Pont Plaza downtown district at the junc- 
ture of the Miami River and Biscayne 
Bay, adjacent to a proposed $10 million, 
300-room hotel, office, building materials 
and architects’ building. 
>In San Francisco a syndicate headed by 
Hotelman Charles A. Sammons, of Dallas, 
and Paul Robinson, of Tucson, took an 
option for a 50-year lease on the 110,000 sq. 
ft. downtown block bounded by Van Ness 
Ave. and Post, Geary and Franklin Sts. 
They said they planned an “ultra modern” 
office building, a 1,000-car garage and a 
500-room luxury hotel, the city’s first 
large Class A hotel in more than 25 years, 
to be designed by Architects Hertzka & 
Knowles, of San Francisco, and Thomas 
Price, of Dallas. Construction would not 
start for about a year. 


>In St. Louis, a $12 million, 15-story, 
812-room hotel, office building and mer- 
chandising mart for the Memorial Plaza 
development just west of Kiel Auditorium 
was being planned for Martin O’Brien 
Israel, local realty developer, by Architect 
Edward Francis Gordon, 

>In Cleveland plans were announced for a 
410-room, five-story, $5 million air-condi- 
tioned “motel,” largest in the state, on 
Euclid Ave. near Playhouse Square. Own- 
ers would be Bliss Realty, Inc. (headed by 
Warren Bicknell Jr., and Royal Firman, 
Jr.) which recently completed a new 100- 
room motel near the Cleveland airport. 
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NEWS 


ASEE, AGC mull courses to avoid 
shortage of construction executives 


How to meet the industry’s pressing need 
for more college educated men for top 
management posts was explored at a 
“Summer School of Construction Educa- 
tion” at Iowa State College, at Ames. 
Sponsor of the school, the first of its kind, 
was the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education. Concurrently at Ames a 
new joint cooperative committee on con- 
struction education of ASEE and the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America 
held its first meeting. 


Value of graduate study. In one of the ses- 
sions of this school, attended by about 
40 educators and industry representatives, 
Civil Engineering Professor C. H. Oglesby, 
of Stanford University, related how that 
institution had developed its undergrad- 
uate and graduate courses leading to an 
MS Civil Engineering-Construction degree. 
Originally Stanford officials were skeptical 
about a fifth year of learning, “It was 
assumed,” Oglesby recalled, “That the 
engineer interested in construction would 
gain more by going to work. ... [In re- 
cent years] however, our conviction is 
growing that the [5-year] program is 
worth while. The most enthusiastic sup- 
porters are graduates, who now hold re- 
sponsible positions in construction, or 
who are themselves contractors. Also, 
many large construction firm executives 
have stated that men with the added 
training will be much more valuable to 
them, ... 

“There are probably those who would 
prefer that the graduate year be weighted 
more heavily toward engineering. We and 
our contractor advisors do not agree. We 
are convinced that no single group of 
courses can properly cover all areas of 
importance for any industry as diversi- 
fied as construction. It is our opinion a 
flexible program provides the only means 
by which the student can use his time to 
best advantage [when he wants to pre- 
pare for a particular branch of construc- 
tion]. We also are convinced that train- 
ing for management is more important in 
construction than is technical competence 
in advanced engineering subjects. Conse- 
quently, our program puts major emphasis 
on problems of management.” 


Love that job. Industry Representative Man- 
ley Osgood, of the Ann Arbor Construc- 
tion Co., sketched the industry’s need for 
top management personnel. He cited one 
estimate that 42% of its present execu- 
tives are over 55 years old. He also re- 
ferred to an AGC survey last year that 
indicated contractors would require about 
18,000 young engineering graduates dur- 
ing the next three years, or 20,000 over 
the next five years, compared with a total 


of. only 4,400 new civil engineers gradu- 


ated this year. Construction, said Osgood, 
wants men “who have imagination and 
inquiring minds, men who after observa- 
tion and experience will question processes 
and methods in use with the idea that 
they can be improved , . . men who are 
practical as well as theoretical. ... But 
first I would place the love for construc- 
tion. This may have to be acquired. It is 
the first fundamental in any activity that 
a man must love his work to be happy in 
it and to realize the sense of accomplish- 
ment which it provides. If our engineer- 
ing graduate does not have this love of 
construction or does not acquire it very 
early in his professional employment, he 
should get out of construction.” 


ASEE-AGC resolutions. The joint ASEE-AGC 
committee, under cochairmen Professor 
Frank W. Stubbs, Jr., of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and AGC member W. A. Klinger 
of Sioux City, Iowa, voted to continue its 
work and to meet next at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. It also adopted a 
series of resolutions that mostly mirrored 
discussions of the Ames “school.” These 
resolutions advocated: 

> Appropriate revisions to civil engineering 
curricula to give all students introductory 
courses to construction and: management 
and special curricula for those wishing to 
specialize in construction or construction 
management, offering the latter an MS 
Civil-Engineering-Construction degree. 

> “Contractors and educators alike explore 
all possible resources to aid civil and 
architectural engineering departments to 
keep their facilities adequate and make 
[their teaching positions] more attractive 
to qualified personnel through higher 
salaries and other benefits.” 

>Greater construction industry support 
for engineering education, including finan- 
cial aid to both students and institutions, 
and summer employment for students. 


School jobs go begging, 
Delaware repeals fee law 


Delaware’s legislature late in June gave 
up an abortive effort to cut school con- 
struction costs by arbitrarily limiting 
architects’ fees. Realizing that the meas- 
ure had backfired, it repealed a provision 
it enacted last winter that limited design 
payments on state-aided projects to 5%. 
(Its ambiguous language was interpreted 
by the state’s attorney general to mean a 
total of 5% to cover both architect and 
engineering fees.) 

At stake was work on a $46 million pub- 
lic school building program. This started 
to bog down when architects simply de- 


continued on p. 21 
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Workboards. 
Fast-Serv fountains. 
Appliance stands. 


Sandwich units. 





Waterless food warmers. _ 


Refrigerated display cases. Dish-o-lators. Griddle stands. 


top line 
to efficient food service 


The line’s complete. Every item carries the Seal 
of Approval of the National Sanitation Founda- 
tion. Design is right for beauty plus step-saving 
efficiency. Quality is right for long life and easy 
operation of every door and drawer. Expert plan- 
ning service helps you make the most of every 
unit. Consult the distributor near you, or write for 
illustrated catalogs. The Bastian-Blessing Com- 
pany, 4205 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois. 


BASTIAN- BLESSING 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FOUNTAINS AND COUNTER FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT. 























clined all new commissions under the 5% 
proviso, contrasted with former payments 
that were usually 7% (of which about 
2%% was usually shared with engineer 
consultants). Leader of the repeal fight 
was the AIA Delaware chapter, headed 
by Leon N. Fagnani., 

In protesting effects of the fee law to 
the State Education Board, Fagnani 
pointed out that the 7% to 5% reduction 
was a 28% cutback in compensation that 
would usually wipe out an architect’s en- 
tire profit on a job. Of the 4%% the 
architect usually retained, said Fagnani, 
about 3%% went for draftsmen’s wages, 
office salaries, rent and other overhead. He 
also said Delaware parochial schools 
usually paid at least 6% fees, 

At a meeting with the State Education 
Board, AIA spokesmen said members 
would be willing to do school work for 
a flat 6% as a compromise, and the chap- 
ter subsequently adopted a resolution to 
that effect that was publicized and circu- 
lated to legislators and school boards 
throughout the state. Ultimately Governor 
J. Caleb Boggs (R) joined the repeal 
forces, Republican legislators publicly 
accused the Democratic majority of respon- 
sibility for holding up sorely needed school 
building as a result of the 5% ceiling, and 
enough Democrats finally joined the Re- 
publicans to pass the repealer. 


MANUFACTURING-PRODUCERS 








Consulting engineers form 
new professional council 


In Tulsa last month, upon ratification of 
a constitution, a new organization of 
engineers was born: the Consulting 
Engineers Council, a national organization 
to promote ethical standards and to repre- 
sent independent consulting engineers in 
their relations with architects and other 
professions, legislative bodies and govern- 
ment agencies. CEC is basically a federa- 
tion of state and local associations of 
independent consultants. In the interim 
between a preliminary St. Louis conven- 
tion last October and its formal creation 
in Tulsa it has been referred to as a 
proposed “national federation.” 


First CEC officers: president, John K. 
M. Pryke, senior partner of Slocum & 
Fuller, New York, who was chairman of 
the committee that 
drafted its constitu- 
tion; first vice presi- 
dent, C. C. Pate, 
Tulsa, president of 
Oklahoma’s_ Consult- 
ing Engineers Assn.; 
second vice president, 
B. M. _Dornblatt, 
New Orleans;  sec- 
retary, Edward J. 
Wolff; treasurer, C. 


ROYCE CRAIG 


41 building materials producers on 
Fortune’s list of 500 biggest firms 


Forty-one manufacturers of building 
materials and equipment were included on 
the second annual list of the 500 largest 
US industrial corporations published in 
the July ForRTUNE, sister magazine of 
ForuM. Biggest of these by sales volume 
was Pittsburgh Plate Glass ($581 million), 
and last under the honors wire was Con- 
goleum-Nairn ($59.7 million). Sherwin- 
Williams also would have been on the list, 
in high rank, the magazine suggested, ex- 
cept for the fact it is one of a small num- 
ber of top companies that do not release 
their sales figures. 

In the order of sales volume (but omit- 
ting such firms as US Steel and Westing- 
house that serve construction, but devote 
their major energies to production of non- 
building items), the ForTuNeE list in- 
cluded the following building materials 
producers: 


Rank 





1955 
1955 1954 1955 net 


Company sales sales assets profits 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 57 68 48 27 
National Lead 66 72 80 42 
Owens-Illinois Glass 91 89 91 85 
Am. Radiator & Std. 99 100 107 96 
Crane 104 102 114 207 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 109 114 75 39 
Johns-Manville 123 #117 «116 92 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 126 152 153 61 
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US Gypsum 137 146 103 54 
Armstrong Cork 144 144 165 136 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 148 132 149 106 
Revere Copper & Brass 151 165 265 169 


Glidden 171 154 222 218 
Carrier 186 202 182 215 
Grinnell 209 203 228 222 
Owens-Corning Fibergl. 211 227 218 173 
US Plywood 229 246 #198 238 
National Gypsum 233 241 169 «122 
Otis Elevator 248 274 235 £159 
Worthington 250 226 207 243 
Certain-teed 257 360 285 226 
Diamond Match 268 290 246 206 
US Pipe & Foundry 287 312 245 168 


Long-Bell Lumber 295 323 259 193 
Yale & Towne 297 321 263 330 
Flintkote 306 300 292 317 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood 326 408 355 270 
Lone Star Cement 330 333 232 134 
Hines (Edward)Lumber 348 369 440 305 
York 362 305 307 423 
Ruberoid 365 355 364 336 
Square D 378 451 374 220 
Murray (Eljer plumbing) 402 265 315 287 
Celotex 412 420 375 310 
Lehigh PortlandCement 415 429 268 170 
Ideal Cement 418 435 302 144 
Carey (Philip) Mfg. 424 456 425 405 
Robertshaw-Fulton 438 436 439 361 
Bird & Son 449 483 447 426 
Mullins Mfg. 465 485 434 464 
Congoleum- Nairn 466 470 337 434 


NEWS 


E. Becker, St. Louis. Temporary head- 
quarters are at 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, until a committee selects a 
permanent headquarters city. Member 
associations are expected to pay the coun- 
cil about $75 per capita annually for 
each of their individual local members to 
support an initial national budget of 
almost $50,000 including the salaries of a 
fulltime director and staff. 

Pryke said he expected wholehearted co- 
operation between CEC and the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, which 
a month earlier at its Atlantic City con- 
vention created a subdivision for con- 
sultants, for engineers in private practice 
and for their employees. (The new NSPE 
subdivision, chairmanned by A. C. Kirk- 
wood of Kansas City, will also handle all 
society matters related to architects.) A 
nationwide poll of consultants, said 
Pryke, had indicated a need for the cre- 
ation of CEC, because NSPE is predomi- 
nantly an employee organization, and 
only about 3% of its members are inde- 
pendent consulting engineers. 


Prefab synagogues offered; 
but school sales go slow 


Prefabricated nonresidential buildings 
were having both ups and downs last 
month: 
>» US Steel Homes Inc. (US Steel subsidi- 
ary), with cooperation from the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America, announced plans for marketing 
theologically approved prefabricated syna- 
gogues and Jewish community center and 
day school buildings. “Architect David 
Moed designed two basic expandable 
models (L and T shaped) to sell for about 
$32,000 each. In “package” deals, with 
UOJCA financing assistance, congrega- 
tions will also be able to purchase ritual- 
aria and approved interior furnishings. 
The rapid growth of hundreds of new 
suburban congregations in need of 
spiritual centers promoted inauguration 
of the plan, said UOJCA President 
Moses L. Feuerstein, (Another US Steel 
Home line introduced a month earlier: 
prefabricated drive-in suburban branch 
banks.) 
> National Homes, the country’s largest 
prefabricator, received widespread publi- 
city, but scarcely any firm orders, after 
it showed its prefabricated schools in 
Lafayette, Ind. last fall (AF, Oct. 55). 
Most of the potential buyers wanted a 
good many changes in basic designs, which 
it was not practical for National to make. 
Denying reports that they were giving 
up production of prefab schools (which 
are now turned out on order), National 
officials have decided however, to “stop put- 
ting emphasis” on their school line. (One 
consolation for National: in April it won 
a contract for construction of 36 dormi- 
tory courts for 696 unmarried students at 
Purdue University on a low bid of 
$1,216,488—an average of $1,743 per 
student.) 

NEWS continued on p. 24 
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Johns-Manville TRANSITO P* Structural Panels 


MEET THE TREND TO 


MODERN PANELIZED CONSTRUCTION 





Transitop Panels offer 
maximum coverage ...minimum erection cost 


THE Most striking change in building 
construction methods in recent years has 
been the trend toward prefabricated 
building panels. 


This is particularly true in the construc- 
tion of panelized curtain walls for build- 
ings, large and small. Although curtain 
wall construction in skyscrapers has been 
widely publicized, this method of construc- 
tion is just as applicable to smaller build- 
ings such as schools, hospitals, office 
buildings, motels and shopping centers. 
Today, paneled curtain walls probably 
exceed all other applications in popu- 
larity and are rapidly becoming the stand- 
ard method of building construction. 


Johns-Manville Transitop offers 
architects, designers and builders a simple 
and economical method of providing 


For information on Transitop, write Johns-Manville, 


panelized curtain walls. Transitop is dura- 
ble, weather resistant, requires minimum 
maintenance. As a curtain wall, Transitop 
provides high structural strength, reduces 
the dead load, increases usable floor 
space, provides adequate insulation and is 
easy to erect. Panels are easily applied 
over wood or steel framing. 


The same advantages that make Trans- 
itop so suitable for panelized curtain 
wall construction also make it equally 
ideal for roof deck construction. 


J-M Transitop is a complete 4’ wide 
by 8’, 9’, 10’, or 12’ long unit, in 1%", 
1%”, 1%”, or 2” thicknesses. It consists 
of an integral impregnated insulat- 
ing board core faced on 
two sides with Asbestos 
Flexboard® sheets. 
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Facings of tough, 
weatherproof asbestos- 
cement Flexboard 


Core of integrally im- 
pregnated insulating board 


Waterproof adhesive bonds 
core to Flexboard sheets 


e Transitop is cut to fit and installed 
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Dept. AF, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


with ordinary construction tools 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
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Johns-Manville 
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AMBRIDGE STANDARD STEEL JOISTS 





IM M E D [AT E Fabricated and assembled on a modern production line basis to assure 
1 you a better product in faster time, AmBrmGE Standard Steel Joists are 
D EL | V E RY e immediately available in any quantity. Your joists are ready when you 
are ready for them, thus enabling you to build an economical structure 

All Y N d without interruption of your schedule. 
ee ou Need = USS Ampsrince Standard Steel Joists provide rigid, economical and 
A NR At H E RE 1 lightweight construction suitable for any type of floor, roof and ceiling. 

° 





The underslung and open-web design provides for maximum head room 
and allows passage of pipes, ducts and conduits in any direction. 

In floor construction, the ease and simplicity of handling this new- 
design steel joist reduces installation time to a minimum and permits 
other trades to begin work promptly. And for roof construction, they cut 
the time required to put your structure under cover. 

For detailed information about the time- and money-saving advantages 
of using USS Amsrince Steel Joists on your next job, get in touch with 
our nearest Contracting Office, or write direct to Pittsburgh for a free 
copy of our 40-page catalog. You will also find a complete catalog in 
Sweet’s Architectural Files. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DENVER * DETROIT * ELMIRA * GARY 
HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK * ORANGE, TEXAS * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. * ROANOKE + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + TRENTON 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMBRIDGE STEEL JOISTS 
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NEW BUILDINGS 








SAARINEN REVISES DESIGN FOR LONDON EMBASSY 


Model of revised plan for US 
Embassy in London by Eero 
Saarinen (above and r.) incor- 
porates new requirements of 
State Department that caused 
several changes from original 
plan (AF, Apr. ’56). In new 
plan, meeting demand for more 
public space and greater floor 
area, first two floors are made 
a full rectangle, inner-court U 
shape is used only for upper 
floors. New plan also slightly 
recesses first two floors (orig- 
inally they protruded) to dif- 
ferentiate public floors from 
private, resets parapet to 





match recessing, alters window 
pattern. It also uses only a 
singlematerial—Portland stone. 























HILTON FOR KANSAS CITY 


Proposed $18 million hotel for 
Kansas City is part of nine- 
city expansion outlined by Hil- 
ton Hotels Corp. (p. 13). The 
air-conditioned cross - shaped 
hotel will have 14 stories, a 
1,000-car garage (r), and a 
cireular Sky room, Architect 
William S. Beckett prepared 
plans in association with 
Winslow & Johnson. 
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A roundup of significant proposals announced last month 





EARTHQUAKE-PROOF HOTEL FOR SAN SALVADOR 


Architect William Tabler of 
New York has designed this 
seven-story resort hotel for In- 
tercontinental Hotels, Foot- 
ings are being set on a cushion 


of volcanic cinders; inside 
rows of piers are turned 90° 
for stability. Three guest floors 
will be built first, three can be 
added to total 204 rooms. 





ADOLPH STUDLY 


TOPSY-TURVY HOTEL FOR DOWNTOWN JACKSONVILLE 


SNOWFLAKES IN SQUAW VALLEY—1960 WINTER OLYMPICS 


Visitors to the Winter Olym- 
pics at Squaw Valley, Calif., 
in 1960 will find five snowflake 


structures like the one below. 
They were designed by Malone 
& Hooper as warming huts. 
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The basement of this Florida 
hotel by Architect Tabler is on 
the third floor. Windowless 
area in sketch shows where 
hotel’s mechanical, service and 
laundry area will be. Louvers 
on upper part are for me- 
chanical ventilation intake. 
This upsidedown arrangement 
gives garage space for 150 
cars in two basements. Guest 
floors are concrete frame in- 
filled with local cast block. The 
450-room hotel will be called 
the Robert Meyer; cost will 
run about $10,000 a room. 

























Exhibition space, 30’ high, in 
the new wing for Houston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts will be 
spanned by a roof hung from 
four plate girders, like Mies’ 


MIES DRAWS A CURVE FOR HOUSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


new architectural building at 
Illinois Tech (p. 104). The 
curved front wall will be of 
brick and gray tinted glass in 
steel frames. 








NURSERY IN THE ROUND 


In the open center of this 100’ 
diameter circular nursery 
school in Stamford, Conn., 
there will be a garden. Under 
the roof will be four large 
hursery rooms (each opening 
directly to playground), a 
kitchen and various staff 
rooms. Materials for the struc- 
ture have not been determined 
yet. Architect: Lester C. Tichy. 


CURVED LUXURY APARTMENT 


Quarter-circle, 24-story rein- 
forced concrete apartment for 


‘ Chicago’s Lake Shore Dr. de- 


Signed by Architects Hausner 
& Macsai for Builders John 
Mack and Raymond — Sher. 
Horizontal spandrels of the 
building will be blue. 
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ACCORDION PLEATS AND OPEN GRILLES: ALL CONCRETE 


For a dramatic example of in- 
teresting uses of its products, 
the American Concrete Insti- 
tute commissioned Architect 
Minoru Yamasaki to design a 
new headquarters building in 
Detroit. The result: a roof of 
folded-plate reinforced concrete 
cantilevered front and rear 
from concrete interior corridor 
walls. Perforated screens at 
the ends will be formed by sec- 
tions of colored concrete pipe. 








CONVENTION CENTER 


Mushroom overhang circular 
building will be a $4 million 
Convention Center, the first 
unit of an ultimate $15 to $20 
million civic center in Las 
Vegas (above). Adrian Wilson 
& Associates, Los Angeles 
architects and engineers, de- 
signed convention building, for 
which Clark County voters re- 
cently approved $4.5 million 
bond issue. Reinforced concrete 
building with thin-shelled dome 
will be 440’ in diameter, with 
clear span interior hall 240’ in 
diameter. It will be fully air 
conditioned. 














HIGH MINNESOTA BANK 


A 25-story addition to the sky- 
line is planned by the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis. 
The bank will occupy the first 
five floors; the rest will be 
office space. A special feature 
is the plaza with trees and a 
reflecting pool. Drive-in bank- 
ing facilities will be provided 
under the plaza. The architects 
are Thorshov & Cerny, Inc. of 
Minneapolis and Holabird & 
Root & Burgee of Chicago. 





HERBERT BRUCE CROSS 
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KAISER CENTER IN OAKLAND 





This new Oakland, Calif, home 
for the affiliated Kaiser com- 
panies was designed by Welton 
Becket & Associates. It will 
include 900,000 sq. ft. of office 
space, parking on four levels, 
two floors for shops, and pos-: 
sibly a hotel. Approximate 
cost: $30 million. 
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AN ELECTRICAL FUTURE | it ow 


FOR THE 


“BUILDING OF TOMORROW” 


56 Miles of General Electric Fiberduct 
provide electrical efficiency for | ry ly | | j 
world’s largest stainless steel building na EE : 


a oe 


et eee” 


In planning the electrical system for this massive new vid: tp in . 


15-story “building of tomorrow,” (the world’s largest 





completely air conditioned commercial office building ) - UTS, Ny f | 
the engineers and designers specified General Electric ". #e ee al q 
Fiberduct underfloor wiring systems. This assures that | 
the building will meet initial electrical needs adequately 
and, at the same time, provide the flexibility needed for 
future electrical expansion. For example: the 14,000 
outlets needed at present can be expanded to as many 
as 150,000 without major alterations! 
Because the efficient use of business and institutional 
real estate is so important today—it will pay you to Pas 
investigate G-E Underfloor Wiring Systems. Call your 3 ne % A Hy ) f 
G-E Construction Materials district office, or write to 
Section C68-84, Construction Materials Division, Gen- 


eral Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





The gleaming stainless steel Socony Mobil Building occupies a full block 
on 42nd Street near Grand Central Station, New York City. 

Owner: Galbreath Corporation; John W. Galbreath, Peter B. Ruffin 
Associated Architects: Harrison and Abramovitz; John B. Peterkin 
Electrical Consulting Engineers: The Firm of Edward E. Ashley 
Electrical Contractor: Fischbach and Moore, Incorporated 

General Contractor: Turner Construction Company 





LDING VOLUME: Dollar outiays advance, but discrepancy 


with labor reports poses real puzzie over actual volume 


While the dollar volume was up, and by 
ent forecast was headed higher 
(chart and table below), a look at recent 
’ data on construction employment and wages 
(charts at right) focused attention on 
great discrepancies between these two 
government barometers. Actually, there is 
no basic comparability between these two 
construction industry surveys, as Com- 
merce and Labor officials explained in a 
special report in their Construction Review 
for March, 1955. Noting the immense dis- 
parity between these two surveys for the 
first five months of 1956, however, a lead- 
ing Washington construction expert said 
part of the explanation was also the “glar- 
ing inadequacy” of the government’s statis- 
tical services for this $60 billion a year 
industry. 


Less building? From January through May 
this year total construction expenditures 
| were $15,808 million, an increase of $188 
| million over the same period in 1955, ac- 
' cording to the government’s reports. But 
» based on its estimates of total workers 
' employed in construction each month, and 
| their gross average weekly earnings (al- 
' lowing for 4 weeks every month), construc- 
| tion workers were paid $1,016 million more 
» in the same period this year than a year 
' earlier. Largely accounting for this big 
payroll jump were the reports showing an 
| average of 430,000 more workers actively 
employed in construction over this five 
_months period. (For May, when total con- 


EXPENDITURES BY BUILDING TYPES 


4 {millions of dollars) 
4 First 6 months 
' June '56 1956 1955 %+ 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
4 Residential (nonfarm) 1,354 
_ Nonresidentia! 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Offices, lofts; 
warehouses 607 18 
Stores; restau- 
rants; garages ... 961 
Religious 336 
Educational 247 
| Hospitals; institutions 25 149 
| Public utilities 448 2,321 
7 *PRIVATE TOTAL 2,715 14,185 


7,029 
4,067 
1,414 
1,568 


7,650 —8 
3,429 19 
1,116 27 
1,304 20 


© PUBLIC BUILDING 

Residential 

_ Nonresidentiai 
Industrial 


5 Hospitals institutions 27 
_ Military 
: Highways 
Sewer; water 
*PUBLIC TOTAL.. 1,278 5,725 


1,735 


5,526 





"GRAND TOTAL .. 3,993 19,910 19,556 


4 “Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 
<2 veal of parts. 
: than one per cent. 
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struction employment was reported as a 
record 3,040,000, the increase over May, 
1955, was 514,000, and the increase in 
building contract construction—excluding 
highway and other nonbuilding construc- 
tion—was 491,000 workers.) 

Superficially, at least, if the labor pay- 
roll was up $1,016 million, and wholesale 
building material prices were also higher 
than a year earlier (up 5.5% from May, 
1955 to May, 1956), it would seem impos- 
sible that anywhere near the same amount 
of construction was under way for an in- 
creased expenditure of only $188 million. 
But if less construction was underway, 
how to account for the 514,000 (20%) 
extra workers employed in May, compared 
with May, 1955? 

A partial explanation was the fact that 
government’s total construction employ- 
ment report covers workers engaged on 
maintenance and repair jobs—usually 
about 400,000 workers—but its construc- 
tion expenditure reports do not cover out- 
lays for these purposes. Even so, it would 
take more than a 100% increase in main- 
tenance and repair work to boost employ- 
ment by 514,000 jobs. 

In the accompanying wage chart, the 
$100.46 average weekly building earnings 
in construction in May are $22.06 higher 
than average earnings in all manufactur- 
ing which employs almost 25% of the en- 
tire labor force. Of added significance for 
construction, however, was the fact that 
building workers’ average weekly hours to 
earn $100.46 were only 36.4 while manu- 
facturing workers had to labor an average 
of 40 hours to earn their $78.40. 

Comparable earnings on an hourly basis 
were $2.76 for all building construction 
workers, and $1.96 for all manufacturing 
workers. 


Higher peaks ahead. On the dollar scale, 
Commerce and Labor officials estimated 
that total new construction expenditures 
for the first half of 1956 topped compara- 
ble 1955 spending by $344 million, or 2%. 
Six-month expenditures for private work 
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IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION expenditures in June 
were only a shade under $4 billion, according 
to the estimates of the Commerce and Labor 
Depts. At $3,993 million they were 1% higher 
than $3,936 million in June 1955. 


TRENDS 
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WORKERS in construction soared to a record 
3,235,000 in June, compared with 3,040,000 in 
May, according to BLS statistics. Excluding 
highway and other ‘“‘non-building”’ workers, 
employed specialty trades building workers 
reached a total of 1,463,700 in May, and all 
workers employed in building construction 
reached the 2,504,000 mark. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS of building 
trades workers since 1948, as contrasted with 
wages of workers in manfacturing. According 
to BLS, average manufacturing pay reached 
$78.40 in May, average building workers’ pay 
$100.46. In the specialty trades, plumbing 
and heating workers averaged $111.16, and 
electrical workers (the top) $123.32. 


were 1% ahead of the first six months of 
1955, and spending for public construction 
4% ahead. 

In spite of lagging homebuilding, for 
the second half of the year the govern- 
ment’s construction experts and most in- 
dustry observers expect a more vigorous 
advance in the total building rate. Here 
are the estimates from the midyear Com- 
merce-Labor forecast for total 1956 con- 
struction, compared with actual 1955 out- 
lays (the forecast a $500 million revision 
upward since an initial forecast last 
November) : 


1956 % 
1955 Forecast change 


(millions of dollars) 
PRIVATE 


Residential (nonfarm) $16,595 


15,500 —6.6 
industrial 3,000 25.0 
Commercial 3,425 13.0 
Religious 750 2.0 
Educational 550 12.0 
Other Private 6,750 6.0 

TOTAL PRIVATE 31,000 1.0 

TOTAL PUBLIC 13,500 9.0 

GRAND TOTAL 44,500 4.0 


TRENDS continued on p. 32 
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12,419 








Electrical Consulting Engineers: The Firm of Edward E. Ashley &* 
Electrical Contractor: Fischbach and Moore, Incorporated 5 
General Contractor: Turner Construction Company 











Fairchild J44 Turbojet 








WESTERN ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


4114 Glencoe Ave - Venice, California 





Western Rotary Ventilator 
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Ingalls serves both industry and government, 
in widely separate fields. Ingalls’ KNOWLEDGE 
of all these fields was earned through practical, 
intense, hard-working years. This knowledge 
is at your service today. 


_ SHIPBUILDING: The Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corporation has built such outstanding ships 
as the USS Glacier, plus many types of tankers, 
naval vessels, passenger liners, cargo vessels, 
barges, rigs, towboats and yachts. 


STEEL FABRICATION: The Ingalls [ron Works 
Company is a major nation-wide fabricator of steel 
for power houses, all types of buildings, bridges, 
and any special applications. 


PLATE AND TANK WORK: The Birmingham Tank 
Company, an Ingalls subsidiary, furnishes oil storage © 
tanks, pressure vessels, bins, stacks, rotary kiln 

dryers, ducts, flues, and blast furnaces; 

fabricates steel, aluminum, stainless Steel, 

other alloys. - 


STEEL. ERECTION: The ivigails Steel 
Construction Company erects structural 
framework for buildings,. power houses, tanks, 
bins. and stacks. 


We invite you to write for special literature on 
_or all of these subjects. 


THE 


INGALLS 
COMPANIES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


Shipyards: Pascagoula, Mississippi; Decatur, Alabama 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Houston, 
New Orleans. 


BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Houston, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Pascagoula. 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Houston, 
Atlanta, New Orleans. 


THE INGALLS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Houston,\ 
Atlanta, New Orleans. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS: With little prospect of early settlement, 


steel strike will have delayed effect on construction 


Steel manufacturers and their workers 
appeared to have just settled down for 
a long summer’s strike as ForuM went 
to press. Initial efforts of federal medi- 


ators to rouse either side enough to ac- 


cept a settlement that would start up the 
mills again proved fruitless. At midmonth, 
after two weeks of the shutdown, head- 
lines still reported “no alarm” in Wash- 
ington, with Commerce Secretary Weeks 
describing the impact of the strike on the 
economy up to then as “hardly noticeable.” 

With auto producers and other users 
holding inventories large enough to last 
well over a month, no one anticipated the 
real pinch of the shutdown until sometime 
this month. With no bright prospects 
of an early reconciliation and peace pact 
in sight, Steelworker Chief David Mc- 
Donald was said to be expecting the stop- 
page to continue at least six weeks, or 
to mid-August at the earliest. 
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STEEL COSTS, for structural shapes, compared 
with costs for ‘all commodities,’’ and for 
“all building materials,’’ on the basis of the 
average wholesale price indices of the Depts. 
of Commerce and Labor. Any strike settle- 
ment was expected to send structural prices 
up 10 to 15%, to an index of at least 175. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL unfilled orders on June 1 
had advanced to 2,895,660 tons, the highest 
volume since the American Institute of Steel 
Construction started tabulating orders on its 
current basis in 1951. The previous record 
was 2,771,264 tons, in June 1951. Of the June 
1 backlog, 1,224,371 tons were scheduled for 
fabrication by Sept. 30, but performance be- 
came only a matter of conjecture after the 
steel strike began on July 1. 
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Impact on building. Main effects of the 
strike on construction would be delayed. 
With most big steel orders placed as much 
as six months to a year in advance, rela- 
tively few projects were held up imme- 
diately by the cutoff of mill production. 
In event of a prolonged strike, however, 
the reduced output would soon begin to 
cause costly, aggravating job delays. The 
impact on prices would occur immediately, 
once the strike was settled, and by all 
accounts would send up structural shapes 
in the range of $9 to $15 a ton, or mini- 
mum of about 10%. Structural steel prices 
are only a 2.2% component of BLS’s in- 
dex of average wholesale building material 
prices, but higher basic steel prices would 
also go into this index indirectly, in higher 
costs for the metal that would have to 
be paid by the manufacturers of finished 
building products made of steel. The slight 
May and June decline in the BLS mate- 
rials prices index would soon be cancelled 
by new advances. 


Belgian steel in NY. As a result of the steel 
industry’s inability to meet the construc- 
tion boom’s pyramiding steel requirements 
as fast as desirable even before the strike, 
New York Owner-Builder Samuel Fried- 
enberg arranged to import the main steel 
for a new 30-story office building in the 
New York insurance district. His con- 
tract, arranged by Leon G. Rucquoi, New 
York representative for producers in Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, called for delivery 
of 1,200 tons of flat-plate welded I beams 
from a Belgian mill between October and 
January. This would be used for the main 
columns of the building, according to Con- 
sulting Engineer Charles Mayer. Ameri- 
can bar steel would be used for the struc- 
ture’s reinforced concrete floors. The prin- 
cipals all declined to reveal prices, or even 
say whether the delivered Belgian steel 
would cost more or less than domestic 
steel. The main factor, all insisted, was 
the assurance of early delivery. 


Big gains noted in capacity, 
production of brick and tile 


Brick and structural tile manufacturers 
increased their production 14% last year 
—the greatest increase of any major 
structural building material—and this year 
expect a further 9% increase to a postwar 
high of 9.8 billion brick equivalents, accord- 
ing to a survey for Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute by Robinson Newcomb Asso- 
ciates. Lumber production increased 4.7% 
last year, and cement 9.4%, this survey 
showed. 

The structural clay products industry 
also has expanded its capacity more in the 
last two years than producers of any other 
major materials, according to the Newcomb 
survey. For example, brick capacity rose 
9.9% in 1955, cement 7.4%, steel 2.1%. 


INDEX: 1947-'49 = 100 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES remained vir. 
tually stationary in June, declining almost 
imperceptibly from 130.8 to 130.6 on the BLS 
index of average wholesale prices. Plywood 
dropped 1.7%, and lumber 0.4%, but most 
other items were unchanged from May. 


BUILDING COSTS: Agencies 
see further moderate rise 


In typical government manner of speaking 
(usually understatement), the announce- 
ment by Commerce and Labor Depts. of 
their revised 1956 construction volume 
forecast (p. 29) contained an official, 
unelaborated nine-word building cost pre- 
diction: “Construction costs are expected 
to continue to rise moderately.” 

From May to June, E. H. Boeckh’s 
index of nonresidential building costs 
stopped its steep climb (see chart), reg- 
istered an advance of only 0.3%. Boeckh, 
however, promised only a short pause. He 
said new labor agreements were already 
causing marked advances in later cost re 
ports starting to come in for July, and the 
upward march was regaining momentum. 

For the first six months of 1956 the 
Boeckh Index registered a 3.5% increase 
in building costs and for June was 5.5% 
above June 1955. For the second quarter 
of 1956, the Austin Co.’s index of indus- 
trial building costs advanced 2.4%; for 
six months it was up 4.4%. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS for nonresidential 
buildings rose a little less steeply in June 
than during earlier months of the year on the 
index compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. 
The increase (to an index figure of 276.9) 
was only 0.3%, compared with an 0.8% rise 
in May. 
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Cyrus Silling directs AIA study of “package services”; 





SILLING 


PACKAGE DEALER STUDY 


Objectivity rather than speed 
was in prospect from the new 
AIA committee to study the 
“package services” problem ap- 
pointed after the close of the 
Los Angeles convention. 

Chairman Cyrus E. Silling, of 
Charleston, W. Va., suggested 
that committee members should 
recognize the “competitive 
spirit in the American econ- 
omy” that has contributed «to 
the growth of package déalers 
(“if there’s a vacuums, into 
which they have stepped, then 
we’re probably responsible for 
it”), but pending a “very care- 
ful objective survey” he was 
unwilling to express any 
further opinions on the prob- 
lem or its solution. He did add, 
however, that the committee’s 
study is so premature “we’re 
still looking for a good defini- 
tion for package services.” And 
despite an AIA newsletter re- 
port that the committee is to 
make recommendations to the 
fall directors’ meeting, Silling 
said the group will not meet 
before fall. 

Other committee members are 
Walter C. Bogner, Herbert C. 
Millkey, Henry L. Wright, 
Frank G. Lopez, Aaron N. Kiff, 
L. Morgan Yost, Alonzo J. Har- 
riman, Vincent G. Kling, John 
W. Root, Robert H. Wohleb 
and B. Sumner Gruzen. 





AWARDS AND HONORS 


Winner of the Grand Architec- 
tural Award of the 1956 Boston 
Arts Festival: the M.I.T. chapel 
designed by Eero Saarinen; a 
special commendation and com- 
mendation, respectively, were 
awarded the Coletti Brothers, 
of Boston, for their Beach 
Pavilion in Salisbury, Mass., 
and The Architects’ Collabora- 
tive, for their Northeast Ele- 
mentary School, Waltham, Mass. 

Belated tribute from fellow 
architects was accorded Paul 
Chalfin, 82, a month ago, when 
AIA’s Florida South chapter 
made him an honorary member 
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Austin J. Paddock heads US Steel’s American Bridge Division 


and gave him a special citation 
for designing Villa Vizcaya, 
originally the $15 million-estate 
of the late James Deering, 
threshing machine magrate, but 
now the Dade County Art Mu- 
seum. Said the citation: “This 
stately house (and formal gar- 
dens) breathes the spirit of the 
Renaissance, through the sheer 
splendor of its architecture has 
invoked the pride of a commu- 
nity and the determination that 
it be forever preserved.” 
Recipients of the 1956 Award 
of the Concrete Reinforcing 
Steel Institute, for their exten- 
sive studies since 1936, includ- 
ing concrete floor slabs for 
buildings and bridges, dynamic 
behavior of beams and slabs: 
Drs'\N, M. Newmark and C. P. 
Siess, of the Talbot Laboratory, 
University of Illinois. 





PACH BROS. 





CUTLER 


AIA CHAPTER CHIEFS 


New president of the New 
York City AIA chapter, larg- 
est in the nation (at 1,000, 
its membership is about 9% of 
ATA’s 11,000 total) is Robert 
W. Cutler, partner of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill and a gov- 
ernor of the Building Research 


Institute and the N. Y. Build- 


ing Congress. 

More than 300 members at- 
tending the Minnesota Society 
of Architects convention in 
Minneapolis in June elected 
Victor Gilbertson, of Hills, 
Gilbertson & Hayes, Minneapo- 
lis, as president, succeeding 
Glynne W. Shifflet, of Min- 
neapolis. 

Formation of AIA’s newest 
chapter, Northwest Florida, was 
approved by directors during 
Los Angeles convention ses- 
sions. At its first official meet- 
ing a few weeks later the 
chapter elected as first presi- 
dent Hugh J. Leitch, of Pensa- 
eola, which will be its head- 
quarters city. Leitch said the 
principal architect who sparked 
formation of the group was 
Pensacolan Roger G. Weeks, 
who was elected secretary. 





TRINITY COURT 





PADDOCK 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


Engineer Austin J. Paddock, 
previously vice president in 
charge of manufacturing opera- 
tions, and since 1954 in charge 
of contracting, was appointed 
president of the American 
Bridge division of US Steel 
Corp., succeeding Norman B. 
Obbard, transferred to an op- 
erations executive position in 
the parent organization. Max- 
well D. Millard, director-of dis- 
tribution and availability, was 
appointed general manager of 
sales for the corporation’s 
American Steel & Wire division, 
succeeding John Graham, re- 
tired. 

Boston’s Aberthaw Construe- 
tion Co. elected as president 
engineer Ambrose Burton, who 
will also continue to hold his 
post as vice president for en- 
gineering with Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes, which purchased control 
of Aberthaw last year. 





CAMPUS CHANGES 


Yale University appointed as 
professor of architecture start- 
ing with the fall term Architect 
and City Planner Louis I. Kahn, 
of Philadelphia, who has fre- 
quently been a visiting design- 
eritic at the university and was 
also one of the architects for 
its art gallery and design center 
completed in 1953. 

To head its new department 
of architecture, which will 
begin offering a five-year course 
in architecture starting next 
month, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, named Professor 
Joseph F. Morbito, who pre- 
viously has taught at Penn 
State and Western Reserve Uni- 
versities. 

Elected emeritus professor of 
architecture, and to retire next 
month from the University of 
Pennsylvania’s School of Fine 
Arts: Professor Arthur F. Deam, 
on the Penn faculty since 1945, 
architecture chairman since ’50. 





ELECTED: Carlyle M. Ashley. 
chief staff engineer of Carrier 





Corp., holder of more than 40 
patents in the field, as presi- 
dent of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers; 
William F. Ryan, senior con- 
sulting engineer of Stone & 
Webster, nominated (tanta- 
mount to election) as president 
of American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers, to be installed 
at its annual convention in 
N. Y. in November; Architects 
Norman Hunter, of Los An- 
geles, and J. Stewart Stein, of 
Chicago, as the new president 
and vice president of the young, 
vigorous Construction Specifica- 
tion Institute, which has grown 
to ten chapters with almost 
1,000 members since 1949 and 
expects early formation of an- 
other six ehapters and a total 
membership close to 2,000; J. 
Ashton Gray, of Leesburg, Fla., 
as president of the Prestressed 
Conerete Institute, succeeding 
George W. Ford, of Ft. Lauder- 
dale; Robert 8S. Curtiss, director 
of realty for the Port of New 
York Authority, as president of 
the Real Estate Board of New 
York. 





DIED: W. 1. (Win) Cooper, 58, 
former president of the Michi- 
gan- Real Estate Assn. and Na- 
tional Institute of Real Estate 
Brokers, May 27 in Port Huron, 
Mich.; Jesse H. Jones, 82, 
builder-owner of 33 of Hous- 
ton’s largest buildings, as well 
as others in New York, Dallas, 
Ft. Worth and Memphis, al- 
though best known as chairman 
of the RFC, June 1 in Houston; 
Charles Loridans, 78, engineer 
and builder of many large Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama and Ter- 
nessee educational and commer- 
cial structures, June 9 in At- 
lanta; Sir Frank Brangwyn, 89, 
whose murals in the US inelude 
works in the RCA Building 
main lobby in N.Y., the Cleve- 
land Court House and Missouri 
State Capitol, June 11, in Dit- 
chling, England; Emanuel M. 
(Manny) Spiegel, 50, secretary 
of ACTION and former presi- 
dent of NAHB, June 16 in En- 
glewood, N.J., after a heart at- 
tack; Lafayette Anthony Gold- 
stone, 80, architect for both 
luxury and public housing 
apartments in N.Y.C., winner 
of the 1914 Gold Medal of the 
AIA chapter there (father of 
N.Y. Architect Harmon H. Gold- 
stone), June 22 in N.Y. 
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REDDING-MILLER BUILDING, 
Denver, Colorado 

ARCHITECT: 

T. J. Moore, Jr. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 

N. G, Petry Construction Co, 

Rotary Oildraulic Passenger Elevator 
sold and installed by 

William Colin Kirk & Associates 


ODERN BUILD 





Call for. 


modern elevators 
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Pereira & Luckman, planners, architects and engineers. 





O STAINLESS 
s STEEL 
ni : WEATHER 
‘ STRIPPING 
2 jprres eB} 


— 


Note the heavy extruded box sections for rugged pertorm- 
ance,and the double-contact stainless steel weather stripping 
for tightness. Similar weather strip at jambs provides a spring 
cushion contact, holds sash clear of frame for easy sliding. 
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GROSSMONT DISTRICT HOSPITAL | 






é 


Front elevation of Grossmont District Hospital, San Diego, California presents 
interesting pattern of light and shade, with Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Double-Hung 
and Fixed Windows and Screens providing echo accents for the main motif. 











There's minimum air in- 
filtration with the use of 
Ceco-Sterling Double- 
Hung Monumental and 
Commercial Windows, 
Series 200-B. That's be- 
cause the sash float on 
stainless steel weather 
stripping, assuring tight, 
freely operating, vertical 
sliding windows. They 
operate silently, so neces- 
sary in hospital windows. 





The sweep and pattern of the window 
treatment lend stately drama to Gross- 
mont. Visors over the windows and right- 
angle fins control glare while admitting 
abundant light. 


4\ 























design by 


Utility—good looks—rugged, maintenance- 
free McPhilben quality! Who else but Mc- 
Philben packs so much in so versatile a 
line of lighting fixtures? Who else but 
McPhitben offers the smart simplicity of 
years-ahead styling, the inherent perma- 
nence of anodized cast aluminum construc- 
tion . . . the fine attention to engineering 
detail, the range of applications . . . the 
superiority of performance? 


if you've a lighting problem . . . for hotels, 
schools, hospitals, industry, housing, pris- 
ons, public or office buildings . . . write us 
today. Our field-trained representative will 
. be glad to discuss your needs and applica- 
tions. Consult, and specify McPhilben . . . 
pioneer and pacemaker in cast aluminum 
fixtures and institutional lighting for over 
41 years. 


1339 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


VAPOR-TIGHT 








DATES 





“Twenty Years of Photography by Gott- 
scho-Schleisner,” architectural collection, 
through summer, Museum of the City of 
New York, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
special summer programs: “Structural 
Design for Dynamic Loads,” begins Ang, 
6; “The Artist, Materials, and Technol- 
ogy,” begins Aug. 13; “City and Regional 
Planning,” begins Aug. 20, at MILT, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


National Shade Tree Conference, annual 
convention, Aug. 20-24, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada 


Lutheran Church Building Convention, 
Sept. 20-24, Karlsruhe, Germany 


Associated General Contractors, midyear 
board meeting, Sept. 17-19, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Building Research Institute, conference 
on Modern Masonry Construction, at the 
institute, Sept. 19-20, Washington, D.C. 


Institute of Traffic Engineers, annual 
convention, Sept. 25-28, Mark Hopkins 
Hotel; San Francisco 


AIA Regional meetings: North Central, 
Sep. 28-29, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; 
Gulf States, Oct. 7-9, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Calif. Couneil of Architects, Oct. 10-13, 
Yosemite Lodge, Yosemite Natl. Park; @ 
Western Mountain region, Oct. 19-20, © 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; New York 
State, Oct. 24-27, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid; Tex., Oct. 31-Nov. 2, Corpus 
Christi; Mid-Atlantic and Penna. Society 
of Architects, Nov. 14-16, Hershey Hotel, 
Hershey, Penn. 


Mortgage Bankers Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Oct. 8-11, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


American Title Assn., annual convention, 
Oct. 17-20, Fontainbleau Hotel, Miami 
Reach. 


National Assn. of Housing & Develop- 
ment Officials, annual convention, Oct. 21- 
24, Statler Hotel, New York City. 


National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, 
annual convention, Nov. 11-16, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis 


19th Ceramic National Exhibition, Nov. 4- 
Dec. 2, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Structural Clay Products Institute, an- 
nual convention, Nov. 12-14, Boca Raton, 
Fla. 

















Entrance to Applied Research Labora- 
tory—spandrels, cornice, pylons and 
insignia were crafted and erected by 
Overly in enduring stainless steel. 


Fundamental Research Building’s entrance 
features a striking winged sculpture on tur- 
quoise blue background crafted by Overly. 
Application of flame to the iron atom sym- 
bolizes the steel making process. Wings repre- 
sent the freedom of thought in research. 
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In Monroeville, Pennsylvania—just 30 minutes due east of Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle—the United States Steel Corporation has recently com- 
pleted one of the most advanced, fully equipped research centers in the 
world. Its new facilities will permit U. S. Steel to intensify, coordinate 
and broaden its already vast research and development activities 
covering every aspect of the steel making process. 


Overly is proud to have played a major role in bringing this brilliantly MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


designed research center to completion by fabricating and erecting all i ant 
exterior stainless steel work on two main buildings—the Edgar C. Bain Greensberg, Ponasylvenss Los Angeles 38, Californie 


Laboratory for Fundamental Research and the Applied Research Lab- 
oratory. Overly stainless work includes: fluted spandrels; window 
framing units; and all cornice and coping. Entrance construction too, 
including winged sculpture, ‘“‘USS” insignia, marquee, cornice and 
pylons were crafted and erected by Overly. 
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“It’s pretty discouraging to write careful equipment 
specifications and then have them rejected by a client 
because he just doesn’t know the make. But that never 
happens when we specify Reznor gas heating equipment. 
Reznor is the one make all our clients know and 

accept. It’s not hard to understand why. Reznor sells nearly one 

out of two gas unit heaters, so Reznor is the unit heater our customers 
are used to seeing wherever they go. And Reznor is the brand they 
see advertised in the national magazines they read. 


“Client acceptance is only one of the reasons we specify Reznor 
equipment. We know from experience that Reznor stands for 
quality of construction and performance. High operating 
efficiency . . . long life . . . dependable service. 


“We like to work with Reznor because it gives us one source 
for all our gas heating equipment needs . . . suspended gas unit 
heaters for all industrial and commercial heating requirements 
. . » gas-fired duct furnaces which let us custom engineer heating 
and heating-cooling systems to meet exact job requirements. 


“We appreciate Reznor availability, too. There’s a stocking 
Reznor distributor in every major city. We know we can specify 
Reznor equipment with complete assurance that the units we 
specify will be available when and where they’re needed.” 


Yes, Reznor is the preferred line of gas heating equipment .. . 
preferred by clients, by architects, engineers and heating con- 
tractors. If you don’t know Reznor, it’s time you got acquainted. 
Write today for free catalog or give your nearby Reznor dis- 
tributor a call. You'll find him listed under “Heaters-Unit” in 
the yellow pages of your telephone directory. 








(BRICKS OUT OF LAW) 


Word comes from Washington that legally 
you can no longer call any kind of brick 
simply a brick, unless it really simply is 
a brick. The new Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s Trade Practice Rules have postu- 
lated, effective July 5, ’56, that the only 
product which may be sold or advertised 
as brick or structural tile must be 1) 
made primarily of clay or shale or a mix- 
ture of the two, and 2) must be “fused 
together as a result of the application of 
heat” or, as the industry expresses it, 
hard-burned in a kiln. . 

And what of gold bricks, brick ice cream, 
and other such brickery? Well, it’s all right 
if you don’t simply call them brick, Con- 
crete brick, coral brick, plaster brick, sand- 
lime brick, etc. are qualified, disclosing the 
fact they are not ceramic, so they are legal. 
Roman brick is not made of Romans, so it 
is doubtful. A decision is awaited. 

This serves to remind us of a poem 
composed back in architecture school dur- 
ing a long, long, warm, warm materials 
lecture on the subject of the proper mortar 
mix for laying up durable brick walls. The 
lecturing professor had a_ pronounced 
Illinois twang. The illustration is also an 
old one—old materials notebooks never die. 


ag 


Chant for a Mason 


water in the mortar 
warter in the motar 
wortar, marter 
mator, worter 
set set set, my pretty bricks 


Yes, those were the poetic days. 


(ON LOCATION) 


A number of our most important new 
buildings stand amid dreary city slums, 
and none more definitely than those on the 
campus of Illinois Institute of Technology 
in Chicago’s South Side. On one side of 
the campus is the elevated railroad line of 
the N.Y.Central, aloofly carrying prosper- 
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PARENTHESES 


ous travelers to and from the East Coast 
past the beautiful, begrimed campus build- 
ings. On the other side, less aloof, is the 
local elevated, carrying dwellers of the 
depressed South Side to and from their 
labors in the Loop. All around IIT (and 
penetrating its campus) are the tumble- 
down brick structures typical of this 
world’s biggest slum, where grit seems 
sometimes to have replaced mortar as a 
binder. 

Out there in that neighborhood last 
month to help point the camera at Mies’s 
latest masterpiece, the new Crown Hall of 
IIT, we were standing with a small group, 
Photographer Bill Engdahl of Hedrich- 
Blessing, his assistant, Fred Dutch, David 
Haid of the Mies office, and a couple of 
IIT students who were running survey 
practice. Setting up a picture, we were 
planning to use the students and their 
transit as scale figures. Shortly we became 
aware that our group had been joined 
by a couple of anonymous looking gents 
wearing sunglasses and sport shirts, with 
shirttails rampant, who kept staring over 
our shoulders as if Marilyn Monroe Miller 
(M-M-M) were standing across the street. 

Then one of the pair muttered, corner- 
of-the-mouth: “Narcotics Squad. . . just 
don’t pay any attention to us. . . we're 
working on that corner.” 

And working they were. It turned out 
there were detectives all over the place, 
studying the casual comings and goings 





on the opposite sidewalk. All the detectives 
Wore sports shirts and sun glasses, all 
blended almost perfectly with the Miesian 
background. At one point we decided to 
try to use them as scale figures, but that 
didn’t really seem wise. Besides, they kept 
disappearing behind corners of buildings, 
sliding behind Venetian blinds, etc. 

At one point, we volunteered a telephoto 
lens to them for a closer view of their 
quarry, and got a hard look in reply, al- 
though one of the detectives did make use 
of the telescope on the transit. What did 
we get in return? Engdahl’s car was 
ticketed both days we were there. 

Here are some other scale figures at- 
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tempted: a passing young resident of the 
South Side—a little girl running across the 





pleasant green island of the campus; some 
artists at maintenance (with a tremendous 





scope for their talent) ; and Mies en scéne. 
For others, including Haid’s Austin-Healy, 





PHOTOS (ABOVE & LEFT): W. McQ. 


and the surveyors, see story beginning p. 
104, 


(STRUCTURAL SHAPES) 


The US Steel Corp. has sent over some en- 
tertaining historical documents in honor of 
their 125th birthday. US Steel was begun 
in 1830 when a New England blacksmith 
developed the first wire-drawing equip- 
ment. Another major growth stage came 
later, when John “Bet-a-million” Gates 
recognized the repulsive virtues of barbed 
wire and helped sell enough of it to form 
the big American Steel & Wire Co, with 
Judge Elbert Gary. 

“And then across the wire industry fell 
the charm of actress Lillian Russell,” says 
US Steel. “Her fame and figure in the 
‘eighties’ and ‘gay nineties’ created a 
fashion rage featuring wire brassieres, 
flourishing Gainsboro hats and hatpins, 
mountainous bustles and sweeping skirts 
and parasols—all made of wire. Wire or- 
ders jumped along with the nation’s heart. 








“While Miss Russell captivated the na- 
tion, and ‘a bicycle built for two’ drama- 
tized the fact that millions of wire- 
wheeled bicycles were rolling the by-ways, 
Judge Elbert Gary in 1901 drew up plans 





for the organization of US Steel Corp. 
which included American Steel and Wire.” 


* * * 


Ten years ago next month it was our 
privilege to interview Miss Mae West in 
Ithaca, N. Y. for the Cornell Widow, 
backstage at a local theater where this fa- 
mous actress was playing a one-night 
stand. Outside her dressing room all was 
tumult and shouting. A delegation of boys 
from up the hill were waiting to proclaim 
Mae the Sweetheart of Sigma Chi. Inside 
the dressing room was a pleasant, lan- 
guorous calm. Our photographer was 
busy taking pictures. (He had forgotten 
to load his camera, it turned out later.) 

Miss West, chatting, picked up a local 
newspaper and her eye fell on the adver- 
tisement of a local women’s store: “Well, 
boys,” she muttered throatily, “Look at 
this. Wired brassieres, it says. Tell me, 
boys, wired for what?” 


Miss West, meet US Steel. —W. McQ. 
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Advertisement 


PRODUCT NEWS 





Leviton Expands 
Quickwire Series 





T-slotted duplex receptacles, and 
single and duplex receptacles on 
covers are now a part of the grow- 
ing line of QUICKWIRE devices. 
These “spring type”, screwless 
terminal receptacles and switches 
make installation quick and easy. 
No screws to loosen and tighten, 
wire is stripped and inse into 
hole. Permanent contact is assured 
by the exclusive Leviton coil spring 
connector. All QUICKWIRE items 
meet U.L. and C.S.A. specifications, 


LEV-0-LOCK Devices Assure 
Power Flow Without Interruption 





Connections that cannot shake loose 
when subjected to jarring motion 
or vibration are possible with 
LEV-0O-LOCK devices. A simple 
turn of the cap locks mn and con- 
nector or receptacle quickly — and 
tightly. Sturdy construction fea- 
tures assure long life and latest 
design makes wiring fast and 
simple. Interchangeable with other 
standard interlocking devices, 
LEV-O-LOCK devices are listed by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, of 
course. Available in 2,3 and 4 wire 
10 and 20 Amp. Caps, Connectors 
and Receptacles. 


For complete information write 
Leviton Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





Your key to economy and dependability 





LEVITON 
U-GROUND 





DEVICES 


Yes, Leviton is your key to cost-economy because Leviton has the 
know-how of mass producing Wiring Devices — gained over 
almost half a century of manufacturing experience. Leviton 
knows how to keep quality at the top, and prices at the bottom. 


There’s no need to sacrifice quality for the sake of economy, 
either. Leviton has absolute quality control — from selected raw 
materials to completed product. That’s your key to dependability. 


Now available: a new combination 
switch and U-ground outlet; a com- 
plete line of 3-wire U-ground caps 
and connectors; single and duplex 
receptacles, receptacles on covers — 
all in either tandem or parallel 
types. Duplex receptacles are also 
available with grounding terminals 
for individual outlets. 


Follow the leaders! Specify LEVITON 
U-GROUND WIRING DEVICES. 


rated 15A — 125V rated 15A — 260V 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE: 








YOUR BEST JOBS ARE DONE WITH... 





LEVITON MANUFACTURING COMPANY + BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 


For building wire and cable contact our subsidiary: AMERICAN INSULATED WIRE CORPORATION 


Chicago ¢ Los Angeles ® Leviton (Canada) Limited, Montreal 























‘When you can get a premium glass 


at no premium in price...” 
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“Sure, why not use it— 


and that means AMERICAN, 4 











The man-with-the-pipe is right! The more glassed-in areas there are 
On your projects, the more important it becomes to use the whitest, 
clearest, most lustrous glass you can find. And that does mean 


American LUSTRAGLASS or LUSTRACRYSTAL—for top quality 
at no extra cost. 


@ Prove it for yourself on your next job. Ask your American dis- 
tributor how LUSTRAGLASS can give your client the benefit of 
more light transmission, and afford the least amount of distortion 
over large areas . . . how LUSTRACRYSTAL can save you as 
much as 35% in many applications. Look in your Phone Directory for 
the name of the American distributor in your territory. 


. 


For The Finest qualily i MODERN GLASS 


leo American & 


Made by the AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Plants at: Arnold, Pa. + Ellwood City, Pa. « Jeannette, Po. « Okmulgee, Okla. 








































































Here’s why 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
serves 
longer for less 


Wrought iron pipe sets up a unique 

1 defense against corrosion . . . thou- 
ah sands of tiny fibers of glass-like iron 

f silicate, threaded throughout high- 
purity iron, halt and disperse corro- 
sive attacks . . . discourage pitting 
and-rapid penetration. 

This built-in protection, present in 
| no other material, assures uninter- 
rupted service with no costly replace- 
ments or repairs. Case-histories prove 
reliable wrought iron returns the 
biggest dividends per piping dollar. 
Write for booklet, Piping for Perma- 
nence. A. M. Byers Company, Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





— >» 


Available in Canada and 
throughout the world. 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
| PIPE 

















LETTERS 





FANTASTIC ARCHITECTURE 


Forum: 

It is articles like “Fantastic Architec- 
ture” (AF, April ’56) that distinguish 
ForuM from other magazines. Congratula- 
tions. 

In this article you presented two photo- 
graphs of one house by Capt. Doullut, a 
river pilot, and you state “no sane person 
would dream of copying them.” Not only 
was the dreaming done, but a duplicate 
house was erected about 200’ behind the 
first and both are standing today. I will 
not argue the degree of sanity, as that was 
your statement, 

As for the 1880-82 rebuilding of the old 
Louisiana State Capito] that was burned 





in the Civil War, I would like to quote the 
following statement: “It is pathetic enough 
that a whitewashed castle, with turrets and 
things—materials all ungenuine within and 
without, pretending to be what they are 
not—should ever have been built in this 
otherwise honorable place; but it is much 
more pathetic to see this architectural 
falsehood undergoing restoration and per- 
petuation in our day, when it would have 
been so easy to let dynamite finish what a 
charitable fire began, and then devote this 
restoration money to the building of some- 
thing genuine, 

“Baton Rouge has no patent on imitation 
castles, however, and no monopoly of 
them.” 

This was the opinion of Samuel L. Clem- 


ens in Life on the Mississippi, copyrighted 
1874. 


WILLIAM J. BERG, architect 
Metairie, La. 


TECHNICOLOR ON COLOR 


Forum: 

In your description of the Beverly Hilton 
Hotel (AF, April ’56) you used the phrase: 
“Glass walls slide open to technicolor bal- 
conies” and said that the opening pomp 
included “girls on technicolor elephants.” 
While we appreciate the possibly intended 
compliment, we wish to call to your atten- 


continued on p. 62 














Find out for yourself 


Discover Lexsuco Fire-Retardant 
Roof Vapor Barrier and Securement Cop. 
structions TODAY. Contact your local 


representative or write or 


call direct, 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


Los Angeles, California 

L.G. Prendergast & Associates 
P. 0. Box 8582 

Crenshaw Station 

Los Angeles 8, California 
Axminister 3-3158 


Denver, Colorado 
Charles L. Binna 
P. 0. Box 211 
Littleton, Colorado 
Pyramid 4-1239 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Frederic A. Atherton Co., Inc. 
343 New London Turnpike 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 
Medford 3-9491 


Washington, D. C. 

F. C. McGrady Co. 
7848 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington 14, D. C. 
Oliver 4-6631 


Jacksonville, Florida 
John G. Kearney 

2720 Bayview Avenue 
Jacksonville 10, Florida 
Evergreen 7-1337 


Atlanta, Georgia 

Hill R. Huffman, Ine. 
696 Anton Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Trinity 4-3804 


Chicago, IIlinois 
George W. Case 

505 Ferdinand Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 
Forest 6-5770 


indianapolis, Indiana 
Leslie Bros. Co., Inc. 
1101 East 46th Street 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana 
Broadway 4948 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Clark Engineered Products 
108 Massachusetts A venue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Kenmore 6-5290 


Detroit, Michigan 
Hunter and Company 
21329 Woodward Avenue 
Ferndale 20, Michigan 
Lincoln 5-1733 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
James C. Nystrom 

1087 Northwestern Bank Bldg 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
Federal 8-1528 


Kansas City, Missouri 

A. C. Terrell Co., Inc. 

212 Produce Exchange Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Harrison 1-1776 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Carlin Company 

615 Woodward Drive 
Kirkwood, Missouri 
Yorktown 5-7236 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Engineered Products Co. 
317 South 20th Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Atlantic 1776 


New York, New York 
Squires & Cole 

501 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 7-3836 


Rochester, New York 
George Miller Brick Co. 
734 Ridgeway Avenue 
Rochester 13, New York 
Glenwood 6500 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
R. G. Ross & Co., Ine. 
2333 Lucena Avenue 
Charlotte, North Caroling 
Edison 4-7294 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Lexsuco, Inc. 

4815 Lexington Avenue 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Express 1-3888 


Columbus, Ohio 

T. O. Lawler 

2265 Arlington Avenue 
Columbus 21, Ohio 
Hudson 8-7427 


Oklahoma City, Oktahoma 
D. A. Puckett 

P. O. Box 3734 

Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma 
Forest 5-6833 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Norman 8. Gottlob 

1119 Lincoln Highway 
East McKeesport, Penna, 
Valley 3-6010 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Forsythe & Stilwell 

1737 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvanis 
Locust 8-1083 


Nashville, Tennessee 
John E. Johnson 

P. 0. Box 751 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
Cypress 2-5833 


Houston, Texas 
Willis L. Barnes Co. 
2501 Hazard Avenue 
Houston 19, Texas 
Jackson 3-5885 


Seattle, Washington 

Don King 

5048 Ivanhoe Place, N. E. 
Seattle 5, Washington 
Plaza 7936 


IN CANADA 


Alexander Murray & Co. Ltd. 
1661 Sun Life Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Universit y 6-9441 


Bishop Asphalt Papers Ltd. 
Lakeshore Road 

Toronto 14, Ontario 
Clifford 9-3268 


Building Products Ltd. 
P. 0. Box 6063 
Montreal, P. Q 
Walnut 7761 


REXSUCO ine. 


4815 Lexington Ave., Cleveland 3, Obio 


Telephone EX-1-3888 











































Here is “LIGHTING ENGINEER’S LIGHTING’— 





e 2 e * 7 7 Nd 
Featuring Quality, Design Simplicity and Fast Installation 
; es 
You’re looking at an office of United States Gypsum Company UGHTING ENGINEER. 
, ' : , A. V. Schafer, Philo. Electric Co. 
in Philadelphia — illuminated by Litecontrol fixtures. It’s easy TSE AS CTR 
to see that this office is a pleasant place in which to work. Yes, repeats on hb 
and the simplicity of the fixture, consisting of only three com- FIXTURES: 
os : Litecontrol No. 5448, wired with two center rows 
ca ponents (housing, reflector and louver) makes it easy to install of lamps on one circuit, two outside rows on another. 
and maintain. INTENSITIES : 
: : 92 Footcandles average in service, all lamps on. 47 
Litecontrol louvered No. 5448 fixture in rows casts the proper ee ee ee 
a amount of the correct type of light just where it’s needed. The 
two center lamps may be used alone, or all four lamps may be (= 
os La operated togetHfer, for variation in light intensity as outside con- 
tions ei LITECONTROL 
“ On your next installation for office, store or public building . 
check with us for standard fixtures of the highest quality that CALMED 
will save you time and money. KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
nC : LITECONTROL CORPORATION 
) , 36 PLEASANT STREET, WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
Obio : 
DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED WHOLESALERS 
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Sliding Glass Door 


Designed Especially for Northern Weather 
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glass up-to one inch thick. 





Double Horizontal Sliding 
Windows lift out for easy 
cleaning. Mohair weather- 
stripped. 














Picture window combination 
with double, double - hung 
flanking windows. 


Jalousie Windows and Doors 
protect in any climate. inside 
screens replaceable with 
storm sash. 





























FLEET OF AMERICA, INC 


Now you can specify Fleetlite Sliding Glass Doors or attractive Picture 
Walls that block winter winds and western dust storms yet bring 
outdoor beauty into any room. Your clients will appreciate the extra 
benefits of this quality engineered trouble-free construction. 


Doors slide silently and easily on overhead ball bearings. Screens glide 
on nylon rollers. Doors interlock with double mohair weather stripping 
on all four sides. Specially designed aluminum extrusions provide rigid- 
ity and. maintain alignment. You can specify plate glass or insulating 




















































FIXED + b— FIXED 























Achieve design harmony with matching 
Fleetlite double hung and sliding 
windows. 
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« Please send literature on: 


o 
i 
Py C] Sliding Glass Doors , 
’ [J Horizontal Sliding Windows ; 
' C) Double - Hung Windows i 
: [) Jalousie Windows and Doors J 
Name : 
ES RL NM : 
s 
LR State - 


Walden Avenue, Buffalo 25, N. Y 








LETTERS conva 





tion that the word Technicolor is an arbi- 
trary, coined word and the registered trade- 
mark and trade name of Technicolor Corp. 

Elephants are not included in our goods 
or services, 


VOLNEY F. MORIN, resident counsel 
Technicolor Corp. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOIDS 


Forum: 

I agree with Professor Willard Ober- 
dick’s favorable comment (AF, March ’56, 
Letters) about your Nov. ’55 article on 
hyperbolic paraboloids and with his sug- 
gestion that “articles of this nature are 
necessary if US architects are to master 
the geometry of building rather than be 
mastered by it.” 

About 15 years ago, Victor di Suvero 
and I applied for a patent pertaining to 
many structural types of space buildings, 





including the “big, cheap and column-free 
hyperbolic paraboloid” and “hung roofs,” 
one of which is illustrated in the accom- 
panying drawings from the original pat- 
ent application. Some of the basic char- 
acteristics of these space structures, as 
described in the patent application, also 
pertain to the shapes discussed in your 
article: “This invention relates to struc- 
tures, structural members and other bodies 
having three-dimensional [space] surfaces 
ruled by substantially straight lines or 
having a shape of certain conoids. .. . If 
straight structural members of any mate- 
rial are substituted for the generating 
lines and are adequately spaced apart and 
connected at intersections, a very strong 
and light structural network is obtained, 
efficiently resisting forces acting in any 
direction. . . . The advantages of these 
structural schemes are evident. For ex- 
ample, it is known that a shorter, straight 
structural member resists greater axial 


continued on p. 70 


























foot f actory gets 
conditioning by Trane 





Year-around peak efficiency conditions for 1,100 


employees in W-K-M’s* 


Perfect working conditions the year around are assured for 
the 1,100 workers in W-K-M’s new plant near Houston, Texas. 
The 500,000 square foot factory building is completely air 
conditioned by TRANE equipment that cools in summer, heats 
in winter . . . provides built-in “ideal weather” all year long! 

The factory air conditioning system, with an air handling 
capacity of 585,000 cfm, consists of fourteen electronically 
controlled zones. High pressure design, with smaller ducts, 
Saves manufacturing space . . . permits lighting equipment 
that is only 15 feet above floor level. 

Three TRANE CenTraVacs—hermetically sealed centrifugal 
compressors—supply chilled water for the factory system. A 
fourth CenTraVac handles the requirements of the adminis- 


ultra-modern Houston plant! 


trative offices. Engineering offices are cooled by a #50 CT 
TRANE Condensing unit, with a TRANE Multi-Zone Climate 
Changer. Roof-mounted, the equipment transmits no noise 
into the building to disturb occupants. 

Each year, more and more manufacturing plants are turning 
to TRANE for year around air conditioning because they have 
found that—in their plants or industries—modern air con- 
ditioning could more than pay its way by increasing produc- 
tion, boosting efficiency and reducing wasteful employee 
turnover. 

For information on comfort or process air conditioning— 
for a new or existing plant—just call your nearby TRANE 
Sales Office. Or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 


*W-K-M Manufacturing Company, Inc. is a subsidiary of ACF Industries, Inc., puieliong 
in the manufacture of valves and fittings for use in petroleum, gas, chemical and other process plants. 


Tar Trane Company, La Crosse, WIs. « 





EastTerRN Mrs. Driv., ScRANTON, Pa. «© TRANE ComPANY OF CANADA, Ltp., TORONTO ¢ 
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CLOW 


I.P.S.* cast tron pipe 
will outlast the 


State Office Building, Springfield, Mlinois 
Director Dept. Public Works and Building: E. A. Rosenstone 
Supervising Architect: Louis H. Gerding 

Associate Architect: Lankton and Ziegele 

General Contractor: W. E. O'Neil Construction Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Piumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning Contractor: 
Economy Plumbing and Heating Company, Chicago, ill. 


READ WHY 
it was specified: 


The new Illinois State Office Building in 

Springfield was constructed in ““H” type design at a 

cost of about $11,500,000. It has a combined area 

(all floor space) of about 10 acres . . . eight floors plus a 
basement. A branch post office and a cafeteria are included. 
Entire building is air conditioned. 


Downspouts, drains and waste lines are all Clow I. P. S. 
(threaded) Cast Iron Pipe—which is corrosion-proof, 
requires no replacement, no upkeep. Installation is 

fast, economical, permanent. Clow I. P. S. Cast Iron Pipe 
has same O.D. as steel pipe . . . plain or threaded 

ends .. . 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10” sizes in 18’ random 

lengths. NEW SIZES 114” in 8-10’ lengths; 2” in 

10-13’ lengths. Also available with 

integral calking hub on one end (other end 

plain) in 18’ random lengths 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10” sizes. 


Clow Cast Iron Pipe can be... 


*Iron Pipe Size O. D. 






JAMES B. CLOW «2 SONS, in. 


201-299 North Talman Avenue + Chicago 80, Illinois 
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building itself! 










on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trade. 








Manufacturers of Cast Iron Pipe 


Wholesalers of Plumbing 


and Heating Supplies 
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stresses than a longer one with a curved 
axis. . . . The generating lines can also 
have slight or even great curvature and 
can intersect not only in triangles but also 
in quadrangles or in any other shape and 
still have high bearing capacity. ... Flat 
intersecting members can also be used 
(plywood, sheet metal, etc.). . . . Better 
distribution of internal stresses ig 
achieved. . . . These structures are highly 
resistant to any type of loading in any 
direction to both external and internal 
forces, impact, shock, earthquake and 
vibration, . . . Torsional moments are car- 
ried over mostly by direct stresses for 
which the structural materials have the 
highest efficiency. . . . Similar characteris- 
tics and advantages are valid when tension 
members (rods, ropes, cables, etc.) in both 
directions, and with small or larger curva- 
ture are used (hung roofs). 

Here are some of the applications that 
were suggested at the time the patent was 
applied for: hangars, assembly halls, 
plane factories, swimming pools, gym- 
nasiums theaters, skating rinks and ga- 
rages; high columns, members of large 
bents and frames, skeletons of towers and 
skyscrapers; the skeleton and fuselage of 
airplanes, boats, submarines and dirigi- 
bles; vaults, domes and shell structures; 
and arched members, bridges and dams, 


J. J. POLIVKA, engineer and architect 
Berkeley, Calif. 


9’-14”" 


Forum: 

I once had a sweet old lady client who 
sent me the width of a hall that she liked, 
which, according to her, was 6’-15”. 

In her case I felt this system of meas- 
urement possessed a certain becomingly 
lay charm—but I am not so sure that I 
approve of Forum adopting it as seems to 
be the case on p. 155 of the April issue. 

At least you ought to be consistent: why 
should public rooms at Tulane be 12’-3” 
high and all others 9’-14”? 


WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, architect 
Wyeth, King & Johnson 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


e Forum’s red-faced 4’-18” proofreader overlooked 
the extra 10” inadvertently added to the height of 
the “other rooms” in Tulane’s new dormitory.—®). 


IT ISN’T THE HEAT .. . 


Forum: 

Henry Wright’s article (AF, May 56) is 
commendable, readable defense of fresh air 
addicts, with clear exposition of some con- 
trol problems, and free of engineering 
jargon. 

But one very important criterion of 
comfort, radiant temperature, was omitted 
from the discussion of the technics of the 
post-Diogenes era. 

In an earlier article (AF, Nov. ’50), 


continued on p. 76 
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The Executive Suite of the new Wakefield office building in Vermilion, Ohio, is typical of the de- 
sign of the entire single-story, 42’ x 125’, steel, concrete, tan brick and glass building. The build- 
ing, designed by Outcalt, Guenther and Associates, serves a threefold purpose: it is a graphic 
exhibit of the company’s products; it is a continuing research and methods project; and it provides 
a fine working environment for the Wakefield office people. The multi-function suspended ceiling 
known as the Wakefield Sigma extends through the whole building and provides an illumination 
level of 100 footcandles. It incorporates sprinkler heads. It distributes conditioned air through per- 
forated acoustical baffies that reduce office noise. It gives remarkable space flexibility by the 
meshing of receiving channels with the tops of steel and steel-glass movable partitions on a 4’ 
module. Perhaps the most significant feature is the application of the new Wakefield High Frequency 
Lighting System delivering 400 volts at 840 cycles. Using pygmy-sized capacitors instead of ballasts 
and operating from a Wakefield designed frequency conversion unit, this new system introduces 
direct and indirect economies which architects and engineers will want to know more about. One 
example: it was possible to install a 20-ton capacity air conditioning system rather than the 25- 
ton system that would have been necessary with large ballasts generating more heat. Write to 
The Wakefield Company, Vermilion, Ohio. In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, London, Ontario. 
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Fastening door bucks to 
concrete floors and ceilings 


Set door buck in 
place, plumbed and 
shimmed. Use Stud 
Driver with special 
guard to set floor an- 
chor clips with Rem- 
ington S-21 standard- 
head studs. Bend 
ceiling struts into 
position and secure 
with S-21 studs. 


MAL THIS COUPON FoR )36T Onno 


New cartridge-powered tool sets both Ya" 
and ¥% diameter studs in steel or concrete 


With the Remington Stud Driver you can take 
on every stud-fastening job—light, medium and 
heavy-duty —and save time and money on each of 
them! Compact tool sets up to 6 studs per min- 
ute. Handles both %” and %” diameter studs, 
needs no outside power source. Shown below are 
three of many Stud Driver applications. 


Fastening wood to concrete 
Place wood runners on chalk lines. 
Using standard guard or Remington 
GS-21, fasten 2 x 4 runners to the con- 
crete floor or ceiling with Reming- 
ton S-27 standard head studs. 





CONCRETE FOUNDATION . 





WINDOW OPENING 











After the concrete forms are removed, 
position the steel window well and 
anchor it with the cartridge-powered 
Remington Stud Driver. Use four Rem- 
ington S-21 standard-head studs. Com- 
pact Stud Driver easily fits into con- 
fined places and can be operated with 
one hand if necessary. 


Scetealllicenandtllicennatiliaeenanttticaendtticensntitiaandttianeettionmetttiaananteed oie | 


PURTHER INFORMATION | Industrial Sales Division, Dent. AP-& 


| Remington Arms Company, 


ridgeport 2, Conn. 


| 
Please send me my free copy of the booklet “How to Use 

Remington | the Remington Stud Driver Fastening Method.” 
! Name.... Position 
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Forum said: “And with proper radiation 
conditions, the air circulating in the room 
might not have to be heated at all, but 
could be drawn directly from outside and 
used at outdoor temperature. Much the 
same would be true about air temperature | 
in summer, scientists knew. Summer air | 
temperature would not have to be lowered © 
greatly for comfort if the human bod 
excess heat could be radiated away con 
stantly.” 

This was part of the preface to an ar” 
ticle on the house of Dr. Clarence A. Mills, 
and that house, with others later com” 
pleted for clients, has borne out the pre 
diction of the Forum editor, that the sys 
tem “may be the seed for a great change ij. 
today’s heating and cooling methods,” ~ 

Early radiant heating systems in Ex 
land used a control sensitive to both 
ant and convention losses from a miniature 
“body” powered by a small electrical coil 
(rather than by meat and potatoes). This 
eupatheostat fascinated me, and I equipped 
one with a suit of knitted undies, on which® 
water dripped, to reflect its “awareness” 
of humidity conditions in the control of mg 
heating system. Its value in cooling might 
have been greater, but I had the Atlar 
Ocean at my door during the summer, 

We go along whole-hog with Wrights 
suggestion to add fresh air, by all means 
Large volumes of it put a price on 
economy of conventional systems. ts 
in comfort control theory feel that “mea 
radiant temperature” takes priority 0 
dry- and wet-bulb temperature as a com 
fort criterion, over a wider range of toler 
ances than those allowable when tempera 
ture and humidity alone are considered. | 
shall refrain from mentioning the cl 
skier, half-nude, sun-warm and happ 
while his credit is frozen in the hotel be 
low. But “the classroom under the tree” 
comfortable not only for the obvious f 
chological reasons, but because it provid 
a non-reflective environment. The leayv 
and the grass are at a lower temper 
than the comfortable skin and the sky & 
capable of considerable absorption of heat, 
whereas the walls of the schoolhouse are 
as you know, red. Even air motion, whit 
I find as tiresome in summer as it is 
bearable in winter, may be compensated 
by rather minor changes in the radiant ef 
vironment, as when the sun comes 
behind a cloud in March. 

Mr. Wright’s recommendation to “sup 
plement the ordinary thermostat with # 
combined temperature-humidity device” ~ 
needs amplification. First, to satisfy his 
first need for fresh air, we need an outdoor ~ 
thermostat to tell the system when to stop 
heating or cooling and to start sucking in 
the spring air. Next, we need a system 
that gives up part of its heat by radiation 
in winter, and takes a considerable heat in 
summer by radiation (of the body’s heat 
to a large and rather cool area). I think 


continued on p. 8% 
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MEET THE TOUGHEST TEST...QU/JET OPERATION! 


. 
ag oemeney h 


Three B&G Universal Pumps circulate hot water 
to a split plenum coil system in central fan rooms 
on the first, second and third floors of the build- 
ing. The system is also equipped with B&G Flo- 


Control Valves and Relief Valves. B =) ad a LL & Goss E y ¥ 
& 


G Cc OC SR PA Re F7 
Dept. EL-62, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Drive, W. Torento 
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A phone call 
from YOU to him 


and from him 
to US 


can obtain 

for you factual 
information on 
western 
industrial 

Sites 






The “Union Pacific West” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 














INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


DEPARTMENT 





























or contact: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 418, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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we have all the apparatus -and knowledge 
now. What we lack are clients wealthy 
enough to afford the luxury of “Spring al] 
year round,” but silly enough to remain in 
New England, despite wealth, to see if the 
system works. 

JOHN W. LINCOLN 

Lincoln, Mass. 


® Author Wright’s rebuttal follows.—ep. 


Forum: 


Mention of radiant temperature was 
omitted from my discussion of thermal com- 
fort for two reasons: 1) to help to simpli- 
fy an enormously complicated subject, and 
2) because, even where “radiant” heating 
and cooling equipment is employed, indoor 
differences between the radiant tempera- 
ture and the ambient temperature are not 
very significant. Actually, the word “tem- 
perature” as used in the article should be 
read to mean “resultant temperature” 
rather than “air temperature” The resul- 
tant temperature is the temperature which 
some solid object, such as a hollow globe 
about 6” in diameter, will assume in a given 
environment, and is affected by the air 
temperature, the radiant temperature, and 
(this also is very important) the rate of 
air movement in the space. If this is un- 
derstood, there is no inconsistency between 
anything I have said and the theories of 
the most rabid proponents of radiant heat- 
ing and cooling; it is merely a good deal 
more inclusive. 

Under summer conditions, the indoor re- 
sultant temperature is frequently raised 
quite considerably by radiation from elec- 
tric lights, especially in modern office space, 
and this has an important influence on the 
comfortable air temperature in such spaces. 
Fortunately, most thermostats are affected 
by radiation to almost the same extent as 
the human body—as I have shown by some 
rather elaborate field research; it would be 
better, perhaps, if they were more so. 

Dr. Mills’s current radiant cooling instal- 
lations are equipped with dehumidifying 
coils to dry the outdoor air admitted for 
ventilation, and such a coil—along with an 
electrostatic precipitator—has been added 
to the system in his own house. Thus, while 
these systems constitute, in my opinion, an 
excellent means for maintaining thermal 
comfort, summer and winter, they are a 
far cry from the theoretical “ideal” of ad- 
mitting unmodified outdoor air in hot and 
cold weather originally propounded. In 
fact, they suffer from the common defect 
of most air-conditioning systems that in- 
sufficient outdoor air is admitted in inter- 
mediate weather. 

If Gadgeteer Lincoln actually put a 
“sock” on a British eupatheostat, I’ll bet he 
didn’t succeed in controlling a heating sys- 
tem with it to the satisfaction of anyone 
but himself. Having played with such de- 
vices, I know how hard it is to make them 
really work. 


HENRY WRIGHT 
Rye, N.Y. 
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NEGLEY (OHIO) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ROBERT BEATTY, A.1.A., ARCHITECT 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 





WHEREVER A V-LOK STEEL FRAME IS USED, 
A SCHOOL BOARD AND LOCAL TAX PAYERS 
| i SAVE MONEY AND THE SCHOOL 
PACTS 4 IS IN USE MONTHS EARLIER 


| i ) | T Schools all across the country are being erected at tremendous 

bi } ; . u savings — per square foot— due to the speed of interlocking 

| 2s r (} Ke structural members. Large rambling elementary and secondary 
lheat So aera oie schools are erected and under roof in a few days when Archi- 
_ ' tects design with V-LOK. This is just the reverse of the ancient 
practice of eventually putting a roof over a school when the 
walls are completed. 


This fundamental difference speeds up every other operation 
and non-bearing walls and partitions provide greater flexibility 
! for future needs. Send for this booklet. It sells the whole idea 
| of V-LOK savings to your Board and Building Committee. 





NAILABLE 
STANDARDIZED STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS STEEL JOISTS 

| LONGSPANS 
BOWSTRING 

MACOMBER INCORPORATED  iessisc: 








i CANTON 1, OHIO V-LOK STEEL 
ee | FRAMING 
e ENGINEERING © FABRICATING AND ERECTING STRUCTURALS 
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US architectural heritage 


Excerpts from an article by Ken- 
neth W. Sawyer in the Baltimore 
Sunday Sun 


The orthodox opinion these days is that 
Louis Henry Sullivan (1856-1924) is the 
founder of contemporary American archi- 
tecture. This is probably a just estimate 
of the man who, to all practical purposes, 
developed the skyscraper as we know it 
today, who resolved the subsequent half- 
century’s direction with his injunction 
that form be determined by function, that 
integrity of material be preserved and 
that structure be forthright expression of 
its purpose and time. 

It would be comforting to assert that 
his contributions effected an immediate 
change in America’s conception of build- 
ing, that architecture accepted at once the 
challenge of the times. Alas, this is far 
from the case. In Sullivan’s wake was to 
come a period of dreary electicism, a froth 
of confections—many still standing—that 
will surely rank among the world’s ab- 
surdities; Gothic bungalows and Classic 
skyscrapers, Medieval cinemas and Old 
Dynasty dance palaces. 


Opinions expressed in these excerpts 


are not necessarily those of Forum’s editors 


We are still born in Romanesque basil- 
icas, educated in Tudor manor houses, 
married in Theban thesauri; we set up 
housekeeping in Norman cathedrals, do 
business in Venetian campaniles, board 
trains in Roman baths, attend theater in 
T’ang pagodas, join fraternal organiza- 
tions housed in Chaldean Ziggurats, hoard 
our savings in Florentine palazze and 
retire, if we are lucky, to Athenian tem- 
ples. Such is our architectural heritage. 


A visit to Moscow 
Excernts from a first-hand account 
by the editor of I. F. Stone’s Weekly 


The city of Moscow is strange and im- 
mense, endlessly fascinating as are the 
people, but unlike them more than slightly 
repellant. It is not Europe, it is not Asia, 
it is Russia as America is America; 
Europe and Asia have affected both but 
the product is new, sui generis. And it is 
easy to understand why Peter abandoned 
it in disgust to build himself a new capital 
as a window on the West, and why the 
Panslavist reactionaries of the 19th cen- 
tury dreamed of making it Russia’s center 
again. For despite that marble subway 
and the new skyscrapers—the overlay of 





Communist Babbitry engaged in making 
Moscow the best, biggest and Bolshoi-est 
of all cities, just like America only better 
is their dream—the old Holy Moscow lies 
heavy and inescapable on the new world 
center of atheist communism. No city 
could be more incongruous, jumbled, con- 
glomerate; so bedraggled with the past as 
it struggles toward the future. The Czars 
and Commissars alike built to strike the 
visitor with awe at its immensity; every- 
thing at first sight seems huge, even 
monstrous, almost Egyptian. Then as one 
looks closer one sees a general slovenli- 
ness like that of a peasant giant with his 
shirt tails out of his pants. Elderly crones 
like caricatures of womanhood endlessly 
dibble dabble at the dirt of the streets with 
wisplike brooms. The buildings are flaked, 
poorly painted, in need of repair. Be- 
tween new apartment houses and sky- 
scrapers one sees the old-fashioned Rus- 
sian log houses like the quaint illustrations 
in old editions of Pushkin, and in the 
courtyards behind them are glimpses of 
slums squalid beyond conception. 

The Czars like size, and so did their 
successors. The old yellow walled palaces 
impress with strangeness rather than 
beauty, and the new skyscrapers and 
apartment houses are overlaid by doo-dads 









YOU CAN COUNT ON 


OUR 102nd YEAR 


for 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


of every description 


PACKAGED 
LIQUID CHILLERS 


7% to 100 tons—with 
room console units to pro- 
vide controlled cooling 
and heating without duct 





CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


CONDENSING UNITS 


Up to 100 tons. F-12 or 
F-22. 

Air Handling Units... 
Cooling Towers and 
Evaporative Condensers 
work. to match. 


applications. 


* REFRIGERATION DIV. -° 


PACKAGED 
AIR COOLED, AIR 
CONDITIONING UNITS 


2 through 7% tons. Resi- 
dential and Commercial 


The Architect or Engineer 
specifying Air Conditioning 
quipment is looking for- effi- 
cient trouble-free performance 
—dquietness and long life— 
AND THAT’S WHAT YOU 
GET when you specls 
CURTIS— Investigate CUR 
—you will find CURTIS 
Equipment enjoys an enviable 
reputation with people who 
know. 


See the CURTIS catalog in 
Sweets Architectural File, 
or write for free Architects’ 
Manual. 


CmM-9 


In 
multi-color 
combinations 
3 

through 

50 tons. 


PACKAGED 
AIR CONDITIONING 
UNITS 
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and petty ornament and pretty pastel bits 
of color. The new university is a kind of 
Soviet Empire State Building, impressive 
and striking but a little boring. “Socialist 
realism” in architecture is about as vulgar 
and ostentatious as Miami and just about 
as socialist; the opulent new Moskva 
hotel would fit perfectly into the Florida 
resort if it were not built in such a heavy, 
old-fashioned dark kind of way. The taste 
is the taste of the nouveaux riches. In 
architecture, painting and sculpture, this 
revolutionary society is utterly nonrevolu- 
tionary, sterile and tasteless. The visual 
elimax are those neoclassic statues of 
athletes with—not just loincloths—but full 
underdrawers of stone on them, and the 
bits of cloth so prudishly carved across 
the navels of the Graces. In this, too, Mos- 
cow is the most mid-Victorian of capitals. 


Rebuilding better cities 
Excerpts from a talk by Architect 
Morris Ketchum before a forum 
sponsored by Cooper Union 

Both private builders and public housing 


agencies have missed two great opportuni- 
ties: the opportunity to create complete 


neighborhoods with all the basic elements 
of neighborhood life—housing plus shop- 
ping, education, recreation, and the oppor- 
tunity to help solve the city’s traffic jam 
at a profit to themselves. For there is money 
to be made from properly planned and built 
neighborhood shopping centers and off- 
street parking facilities. 

Private builders interested in apartment 
houses have not fully grasped the economic 
possibilities of built-in shopping and park- 
ing; public housing experts with complex 
housing problems to face forget that neigh- 
borhood life needs something more than 
just good housing. Both are inclined toward 
little plans for little programs not in scale 


with the large-scale needs of the whole city. 


In every housing project, an economic 
analysis which scientifically determines the 
type of housing and the number and type 
of shops and stores which that housing 
needs and could support should be incor- 
porated in the building program. This sur- 
vey should also include a thorough investi- 
gation of the size of off-street parking areas 
that could be used by both the project resi- 
dents and a profitable proportion of off- 
street transient traffic. The necessary truck 
terminals within the project would be a 
minor problem if incorporaed in the pro- 
gram at this time. 





This approach to planning is followed 
every day in suburban shopping centers. 
Without it, they would run the risk of fi- 
nancial failure. There is no reason why 
urban projects should not be as financially 
sound as suburban projects. The revenue 
from commercial rentals often creates the 
margin of profit in any large-scale private 
development and, at least, could help to 
make public housing self-supporting. 

With the right program and the right 
site, each redevelopment project could be 
physically organized both as an ideal neigh- 
borhood unit and as an aid to the city’s 
traffic problem. 

Armed with the power of land condem- 
nation to close and abandon streets within 
the project site, as is commonly done in 
large public housing projects, each rebuilt 
neighborhood could be organized as a quiet. 
pedestrian island surrounded by motor traf- 
fic. All its everyday needs—shops, services, 


‘restaurants, gardens, playgrounds, schools 


—could be located at ground level at the 
center of the project. The residential 
apartments, which usually occupy less than 
30% of the site, could be distributed along 
the perimeter. The basement level under 
the entire site could be used for mechanical 
services, storage, truck docks and a huge 
pool for parking. continued on p. 97 








Air Cooled 
Air Compressor 


Single or Two-Stage 


With the use of Air operated devices in modern buildings and 
industry rapidly on the increase—Air Compressors loom more 
importantly in building specifications and design. When you con- 
sider that more air per minute per kilowatt hour of electrical 
energy consumed is delivered by the Curtis Model “CV” you'll 
want to consider it seriously in your plans and specifications. 


“Remember 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


} INDUSTRIAL 
AIR CYLINDERS — 7 AiR COMPRESSORS 
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the cellular, stay-dry insulation 
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Swimming pool walls (first floor) and gymnasium roof (second floor) are insulated with FOAMGLAS to pre- 
vent condensation in these humid areas. A wall of PC Glass Blocks (first floor) insures privacy within the 
pool area while admitting ample natural light. Architects were Raymond & Rado, New York, N. Y. 


FOAMGLAS roof and wall insulation stays dry to 
solve condensation problems at Port Chester ‘yY’ 


FOAMGLAS roof and wall insulation 
was used to eliminate condensation 
problems in this stziking new YMCA 
Building at Port Chester, New York. 
A constant high humidity condition in 
gymnasium and swimming pool areas 
called for an insulation with positive 
moisture resistance . . . to provide con- 
stant insulating efficiency and thus pre- 
vent condensation. FOAMGLAS 


solved the problem because it stays dry! 

FOAMGLAS is the ideal insulation 
wherever constant high humidity exists. 
Its structure of sealed glass cells prevents 
the moisture pick-up that can ruin in- 
sulating efficiency. That, plus its high 
structural strength, made it the natural 
choice for insulating gymnasium roof 
and swimming pool wall areas at the 
Port Chester ‘Y.’ 





The combination of light weight and rigidity makes FOAMGLAS easy to lay quickly and econom- 
ically, What‘s more, its high compressive strength provides a firm base for built-up roofing. 


FOAMGLAS is fireproof, too. Inor- 
ganic, it can’t rot or deteriorate .. . 
offers no food or nesting materials for 
vermin. Lightweight, yet strong and 
rigid, it is quickly and economically 
applied for long, trouble-free service on 
roofs, ceilings, walls, floors, low-tem- 
perature spaces or piping. 

See for yourself how you and your 
clients can get all these benefits with 
FOAMGLAS, the unique, cellular glass 
insulation. Send today for a free sample 
and directions for six simple tests to 
prove it’s the ideal insulation for your 
needs. Write... 


Pittsburgh Corning ~ 


Corporation 
Dept. D-86, One Gateway Center 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


also manufacturers 
of PC Giass Biocks 
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0-F TWIN-GROUND 


L-O-PLATE GLASS 


Sree: 


COMPARE the reflections of the upside- 
down signs in the mirror of conven- 
tional plate glass (top) and the mirror 
of Parallel-O-Plate (bottom). 
Parallel-O-Plate Glass is more dis- 
tortion-free than ordinary plate glass 
because its surfaces are more parallel. 


This great degree of parallelism is 
the result of a special kind of grinding 
called twin-grinding. 

The ordinary method is to cut off a 
section of glass, grind one side, turn it 
over and grind the other side. 

In the twin-grinding process, the glass 
moves from the furnace through the 
new annealing lehr and into the twin- 
grinding process where both sides are 
ground simultaneously in a continuous 
ribbon 975 feet long. It’s precision made 
all the way. 

For further information, call your 
Libbey*Owens*Ford Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “Glass” in the 
yellow pages). Or write Dept. 7596, 
Libbey: Owens*Ford Glass Company, 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY 
OWENS 
FORD 
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EXCERPTS ows. 





The new neighborhood unit would then 
be completely self-sufficient. Its community 
life would focus on its own central shop- 
ping area, its parks and its playgrounds. 
None of its residents, on their daily er- 
rands, would have to cross streets con- 
gested with motor traffic. Off-street bus 
stations, subway entrances and taxi stops 
would be available for trips to and from 
work or trips to major shopping, cultural 
or amusement districts. The inhabitants of 
such neighborhood units would have all the 
advantages and very few of the usual dis- 
advantages of city life. 

By stacking parking, community activi- 
ties and living space on successive levels 
foot traffic is separated from motor traffic, 
community life from private life and the 
neighborhood unit itself from the surround- 
ing city. At the same time, neighborhood 
residents are not prisoners within their own 
neighborhood. Public and private transpor- 
tation are easily available; access to the 
rest of the city and to parkways, suburbs 
and regional recreation areas is right at 
hand. 

The parking pool under each neighbor- 
hood project would be of great value in 
solving the city’s traffic problem. In Man- 
hattan the logical locations for such rede- 
veloped neighborhoods are on blighted land 
around the edge of the island, at or near 
its encircling belt highway. The majority 
of our existing housing projects are so lo- 
cated but there is room for more neighbor- 
hood units. There are also sites close to 
the spine of the island and its major busi- 
ness, industry, shopping and amusements. 
All these neighborhood sites could be tied 
in with the belt highway and the interior 
traffic pattern on the island. Suburbanites 
driving into the city would be able to reach 
them readily and to park their cars in the 
underground parking areas for a reason- 
able fee. They could then use public trans- 
portation of one kind or another to and 
from their destination, pick up their cars 
again and drive home. 

This would accomplish several things. 
First, it would provide adequate and acces- 
sible off-street parking in contact with the 
regional traffic arteries; second, it would 
keep a large percentage of private cars off 
the streets; third, it would make life safer 
for pedestrians; fourth, it would make it 
possible for more and more suburbanites 
to enjoy all of the city’s shopping, amuse- 
ments and cultural life and, fifth, it would 
eliminate some of the immense cost of liv- 
ing and doing business in the city. 





The loftiest and most difficult problems 
arise in architecture from the necessity of 
realizing a synthesis between opposing sets 
of factors: the harmony of form and the 
requirements of technology, the heat of in- 
spiration and the coolness of scientific 
reason, the freedom of imagination and the 
iron laws of economy.—Pier Luigi Nervi. 











Specity the Que 


Power Roof 
Exhauster 


with these 
vital features! 


Gallaher Has Them All! 
Inconspicuous Appearance 
Low Installed Silhouette 
Corrosion Resistant Finish 
Sound Structural Design 
Shipped Completely Assembled 
Quiet Operating 

Certified Ratings 

Scroll Design 

Weatherproof 

Safe Fume Handling System 
Meaningful Guarantee 
Standard Motors 











All 12 features are vital to years of 
service and efficient performance, 
and Gallaher Air-Vans have them 
all. Architect and engineer achieve 
function and appearance. Owners 
save money over the years. 


For full information, contact: 


The GALLAHER Company 


4108 Dodge St. Omaha, Nebraska 


Export Office: 306 Paul Building, N.Y. 
Cable: Keiserquip 
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Architect: Frank Ehrenthral, San Francisco 


Before they know it 
they’re on the sales floor! 


Selling starts right here on the sidewalk. 

The open front puts no visual barriers between the prospect and the 
merchandise. It looks easy to enter . . . so more people do. 

It’s good design for selling. A key element is the pair of Tuf-flex® 
Doors which carry out the open, visual effect. No center posts. No 
frames to block the view. 

Tuf-flex Doors are as rugged as they are beautiful. Made of tempered 
glass, they are 3 to 5 times stronger than regular plate glass of the same 
thickness. They’re now available in good supply. 

For further information, read the column at the right. To order call 
your L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer (listed under ‘‘Glass” in the 
yellow pages). 


TUF-FLEX DOORS 


LIBBEY* OWENS- FORD a Great Name in Glass 
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TUF-FLEX 
DOOR 
FACTS 


L-O-F Tuf-flex Glass Doors are made 


in 16 types, of 4” 


and 34” tem- 


pered plate glass, to finished sizes. 
Bronze or Alumilited Aluminum fit- 
tings are applied at the factory. 
Furnished with continuous channel 
or corner fittings at the top and bot- 
tom, as desired. Custom fittings fur- 
nished by others will be applied by 
L-O-F, provided they are approved. 
Concealed door holders can be ap- 
plied only where continuous top 
channels are used. Tuf-flex Doors 


are 


ideal for operation by photo- 


electric control. 


Doors are furnished complete with 
fittings only, which are designed to 


receive 
builders’ 
any 


pivot hinges and other 
hardware. Installed like 
pivot-hinged door. Frames or 


jambs of aluminum, bronze, stain- 
less steel or other metal are preferable. 


Standard sizes: 





30’ x 84” 


29-13/16”" x 83-11/16”’ | 29-13/16”’ x 83-3/16” 





36” Y 4” 


35-13/16” x 83-11/16” | 35-13/16” x 83-3/16” 








42” 1 g4’" 


41-13/16” x 83-11/16” | 41-13/16” x 83-3/16” 














For complete information, 
mail this coupon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dept. 


3486 


Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 
Send me Tuf-flex Door Booklet—TF-1. 








Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
City State 
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Some of the most 
distinguished 
architects in town 
won't draw a line 
without 


ZLORWLA. T.0028 

THE ORIGINAL CARPET WITH 
THE BUILT-IN 

SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION 


“Call it stubborness,” says R. W., architect 
without peer. “But I’ve been known to sit for 
days at my board without so much as touch- 
ing a pencil if Loma Loom wasn’t included 
in the plans. 
“Here are some of the reasons why: 
Loma Loom Carpet can be laid directly 
over cement, plywood, tile or subflooring. 
Loma Loom conducts radiant heat . . . is 
sound-proof . . . shock-proof . . ; can be 
custom-dyed to any color. 
Damaged areas can be replaced instantly 
Easy and economical to maintain.” 
Be stubborn. Don’t you draw a line without 
Loma Loom. Contact our selling agent today 
for samples and prices. 


Selling Agent: 
WEIL BROS. TEXTILES, INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL § CO, INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 14, 





LOMA LOOM the carpet with the. 
built-in sponge rubber cushion, is 
now available in three grades: 


FUTURA NUTREND SUPER 





















Salt Lake City’s First Security Bank building shows how 


Honeywell can help assure 














First Security Bank building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Designed by Bank Building Corporation of America. 
Associate architect: Slack W. Winburn. Mechanical and electrical engineer: Ferris & Hamig. 
General contractor: Utah Construction Company. Mechanical contractor: Larsen & Company. 
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About this month’s ForuM 


Reports on different groups 
of buildings will be found 
bunched in this issue in a num- 
ber of different places. This is 
because buildings can give you 
so many different kinds of 
things to learn or think about. 

For example, up in the News 
section there are to be found 
New Buildings that command 
attention for their size, their 
location, their economics, their 
clients or promoters or archi- 
tects, or their unusual features. 
They keep you up with the 
procession, 

Then there is the sort of 
recent building on which you 
might like a more detailed 
story—and again for any num- 
ber of possible reasons. The 
product may be a motel whose 
owner had the luck or fore- 
sight to settle where two of 
those new country factories 
turn his patronage from a sum- 
mer to a full-year patronage 
and enlarge his profits accord- 
ingly (p. 123). Many a reader 
may wish to tuck into his 
memory the underlying fact 
that countryside factories cre- 
ate other new countryside 
building opportunities as well. 
—Or again the story may even 
concern a well known existing 
structure which Forum pictured 
extensively when it was first 
built. Question: how is it doing 
now? Such is the story of the 
Terrace Plaza Hotel—now the 
Hilton Plaza (p. 181). Or the 


subject may be smaller estab- 
lishments like our group of 
stores. The owner may have 
been an optician whose de- 
signer gave him a complete 
layout in the space of a two- 
car garage and at not too 
much greater cost, The experi- 
ences reported may be business 
or design or technological ex- 
periences—or other kinds. 
There is yet another reason 
for showing buildings in 
groups: they may reflect a 
strong light on one another. 
This month Forum is showing 
you three college buildings, 
which together make up a 
chapter called “Architecture 
turns a corner.” One, the new 
architecture building at Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology 
(p. 104), is a masterpiece by 
one of the world’s great 
established masters, Mies van 
der Rohe. His architecture is so 
pure, so restrained and glassily 
transparent in its character 
that he could be said to have 
perfected here the modern 
Dorie Order of Steel. The 
other two (p. 112) are by 
younger masters in the matur- 
ing generation, both great ad- 
mirers of Mies: Eero Saarinen 
and Minoru Yamasaki. What 
they have done—still working 
out of Mies’ book—can be seen 
by comparing all three build- 
ings. To show what the coming 
generation is thinking about, 
such demonstrations are worth 


volumes of essays. 

Of course no neat pigeonhol- 
ing system could contain the 
wonderful world of architec- 
ture. Any reader who thrills to 
fine building will be as happy 
with the Hillside School (p. 
134) and the magnificent shell 
structure shown on the cover. 
Technology was our particular 
pigeonhole for the shell restau- 
rant, simply because pure 
mathematics and straight con- 
crete technology were the 
parents of its bird-wing 
beauty; without these it could 
not have been. You might even 
like to turn back and contrast 
this characteristic flowing 
beauty of well used concrete 
with Mies’ superb expression 
in rectangular steel—both of 
these basic materials are in 
Forum this month at top 
intensity. 

The editors hope, of course, 
that real estate men will take 
the time to study these archi- 
tectural developments. The text 
is written so they can follow 
it without T-squares or formu- 
las. Meanwhile we hope that 
our architect readers will read 
with special care the story on 
real estate men and their in- 
fluence on architecture. There 
may be a contribution here 
to better understanding and 
therefore better collaboration, 
better and still more profitable 
building. 

—THE EDITORS 
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Crown Hall, on the campus at Illinois Institute of Technology, is the summation 


of a century of steel and glass buildings 


MIES’ ENORMOUS ROOM 


The main floor of Crown Hall is one room, 220’ long, 
120’ wide, 1914’ high, walled with panels of obscure and 
clear glass framed in steel. Within this immense room 
there is not one structural column, and even the parti- 
tions are more inference than actuality—low fencelike 
planes which define exhibition space and offices in the 
center and two large student drafting rooms at the ends. 
At any point in the big room you can see the top part 
of all four sides of it. Out front is a wide steel-framed 
porch with steps for sitting between classes, and down- 
Stairs are classrooms and shops with high windows. 

The structural clarity of IIT’s newest building is 
unlikely ever to be surpassed in steel. “I think this is 
the clearest structure we have done, the best to express 
our philosophy,” says Architect Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, and it is difficult to see how the next century can 
contradict this builder, or how he himself can. 

This is the first building Mies has completed with his 
long-sketched plan of suspending the roof from plate 
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girders, getting the girders up out of the building, as 
an exterior skeleton. It is also his widest span struc- 
ture, and because it qualifies under the local code as a 
single story building, the steel framework did not have 
to be fattened with concrete fireproofing. The steel 
stands there in the reality of its slim strength. 

Beyond this, architecturally, Crown Hall is also the 
most universal of Mies buildings. This great room would 
with facility house a factory, a sound stage, a newspaper 
plant, an insurance company—almost anything. It is a 
room under an oversheltering structure, a free space 
to be shaped to its use. And it is very cheap space: 
$13.71 per sq. ft., 78¢ per cu. ft., a total of $746,850. 
It needs another expenditure, for summer air condition- 
ing; but this had been anticipated—ductwork and 
diffusers are in. 

So far the building may seem adroit. But behind the 
facts in all great buildings are the feelings in them; 
and in this building Mies again shows his ability to 
































build a remarkable architectural atmosphere. His 
enormous, beautifully proportioned room is a very 
serene place to be. In some intricate way the space is 
balanced against the assertion of the construction to 
result in a large calm place for working. It is a good 
place in which to be alone in a crowd. 

Another demonstration by this building: the powerful 
Mies idiom, under perfect control, does not depend on 
elegant execution or perfect material. His idiom can 
indeed reach a point of frailty, or emptiness, if it is too 
delicately or perfectly rendered. Crown Hall is welded 
neatly, nothing more, and derives a part of its great 
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Porch detail. Travertine floor 
is set in cantilevered steel 
frame. Lower panels in wall 
are translucent glass, except 
in center of building where all 
are transparent. Bay is 10’. 


vigor from this kind of simplicity. Like the best poets, 
Mies uses a simple language. 

“What is our philosophy? It is honesty. Years ago 
when I was designing the German Pavilion for the Fair 
in Barcelona, my client was an official in the German 
government at that time, and I wanted him to under- 
stand what I wanted to do in this simple building so I 
explained. 

“ ‘Honesty?’ he said, ‘Yes I know, my grandmother 
told me always to be honest. Yes, I know all about that!’ 

“So I told him, ‘Yes, and that’s the way you should 
build.’ ” 





Crown Hall in the Campus. 
New building houses Dept. of 
Architecture, Institute of De- 
sign and Planning Dept. Also 
visible are other IIT buildings, 
emerging from Chicago’s stir- 
ring slum, the South Side. 


CROWN HALL, ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Chicago, II. 
ARCHITECT: Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 

ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS: Pace Associates 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Frank J. Kornacker & Associates 


PHOTOS: (BELOW) RICHARD PYTLIK; (OTHERS) HEDRICH-BLESSINC 

In construction: photo shows 
two of four immense exposed 
plate girders in place and 
framing at one end of the 
building complete. Ceiling hung 
from frame leaves a vertical 
slot around the periphery. 


er 
Entrance has classical charac- 
ter, without historical debris. 
Porch is an eminent gathering 
Place, observation platform 
and reviewing stand for stu- 
dents between classes. Low 
Penthouse is for mechanical 
equipment. 
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> Twin stairways lead to lower 


floor of classrooms and shops. 


_@irders were shop-fabricated, 
| each delivered to site in two 
| 60 sections, spliced and lifted 
' into place with cranes. Purlins 
are hung through roofing, Ceil- 
ing-high enclosure in photo, 


p left, is not structural, but a 
"box for vertical ducts and 


wiring. 


View out entrance wall over 
Porch. Ceiling consolidates 
lighting, acoustical absorption, 
and air diffusion. Although 
building is in use, furnishing 
is not yet nearly complete. 
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Steelwork in Crown Hall 
Weighs 285 tons and is all 
welded. Steel cost was $76,000 
for fabrication and erection, 
& total of only about $267 
per ton. 
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Plan of lower floor shows 
Second exhibition hall between 
Pair of stairs. 
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return to richness in modern architecture 





TWO SPARKLING STONES 

Two leading architects, working independently, design 
comparable buildings for entirely different college campuses. 
Behind their many-faceted brilliance lies a 
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A Classic cut: Yamasaki’s conference building for Wayne University 


IN DIFFERENT SETTINGS 


When two talented architects start mulling over similar 
college building problems, the results promise to be 
interesting, but when they come up with strikingly 
Similar proposals, it is real news. 

In their latest projects, which happened to come to 
FORUM’s attention on the same day, Eero Saarinen and 
Minoru Yamasaki use many quite similar ideas in dif- 
ferent ways. Saarinen’s great pleated facades give a 
soaring Gothic quality to a law library he is designing 
for Chicago University’s Gothic campus; shown (left) 
is an early study which has undergone further develop- 
ment. Yet it is a root concept clearly enough stated 
to be shown in context with Yamasaki’s scheme for a 
memorial conference building at Detroit’s Wayne Uni- 
versity (right). The latter, now in working drawings, 
also uses big folded planes, but as triangular floor 
frames which emerge in a templelike colonnade of many 
facets. Both designers have set their roofs in motion 
too, Saarinen with an abstractly Gothic pattern of 
pyramid vaults, Yamasaki with a lively crystalline sky- 
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light. Both men serve up the richer visual fare found 
in older architectures but missing in sleek, hard 
“modern”: a play of sunlight and shadow on depths 
and angles, and a patterned movement of lines against 
the ground and sky. Basically the idea is the same as 
Mies van der Rohe has been teaching (see preceding 
pages): the “decorative use of the structure itself.” 
But Yamasaki and Saarinen carry it a step further in 
practice. Miesian buildings have a linear frame (usually 
steel) and walls that are big flat-looking curtains, pro- 
ducing cubical-looking buildings. Yamasaki’s hollow roof 
trusses are prismatic, not linear, and Saarinen’s curtain 
wall is pleated, producing faceted buildings. 

It is significant that neither building is to be plunked 
down on campus and left to fight it out with other 
buildings and open spaces. In its immediate setting, 
each is raised boldly on a platform, joined to its neigh- 
bors by low wings to form a group embracing a broad 
reflecting pool accented with sculpture. How they fit 
broader settings is shown on the following pages. 

















TWO COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


PHOTOS: (BELOW) MYRON DAVIS-—LIFE; (aicut) HEDRICH-BLESSINC 
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Gothic verticals predominate on University of Chicago campus 


o = 


Vertical lines and roof shapes of new law 


1. Saarinen’s library: a good neighbor for Gothic 


Chicago University’s pseudo-Gothic campus 
(above left) poses an old problem: should 
new buildings break clean and be them- 
selves, or ape the past? Says Saarinen: 
“Each building must have its own look, 
and be a good neighbor as well.” 

South of the main campus (photo 
right), Saarinen places his new law 
school next to a big Gothic dormitory for 
law students, carefully relating buildings 
and open spaces. At the back of the 
raised central court stands the proposed 
seven-story law library and office building, 
which with the two vaulted entrance 
arches in front recall the older Gothic 
forms. To the right of the pool a small 
court of trees screens the side of the 
dormitory and eases the transition to the 
newer shapes. On the other side of the 
pool is a cloisterlike colonnade leading to 
seminars and classrooms on two levels. 
Attached to this is a hexagonal audi- 
torium building that is still faintly Gothic 
but is also sympathetic to another neigh- 


bor, a plain modern building housing the 
American Bar Assn, 

The sketch (below) shows one way the 
zigzag walls might shield offices around 
the library stacks, with opaque vent- 
panels toward the worst sun, glass toward 
the view. 
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2. 


This templelike building, striking yet 
serene, will contain meeting rooms for 
Wayne University and Detroit community 
groups, a memorial to the late Philan- 
thropist Tracy McGregor. The site (see 
photo above) was bordered on two sides 
by streets, on the others by arts buildings 
and auditoria of brick, porcelain enamel 
and glass typical of Wayne’s new campus. 
Since the building is a memorial, Yama- 
saki set it apart from and above its more 
functional neighbors, gave it the squarish 
shape of two temples connected by a glass 
hall, and carried out the feeling with 
white marble columns and a traditional 
stylobate of steps around its base. The 
slender columns, clearly expressing 
marble-clad steel rather than bulky solid 
stone, lend some of the light character of 
a Japanese pavilion; between them hang 


Yamasaki’s memorial: a good contrast with Modern 


decorative aluminum grilles that shade, 
Japanese-style, the gray glass of the 
window walls behind. Where each column 
meets the edge of the great corrugated 
concrete floor frames, 40’ long and 10 
apart, Yamasaki has sealed them with a 
triangular “capital” that accommodates 
ventilation ductwork and gives the build- 
ing its lively facets and zigzag silhouette. 
This triangular motif is echoed in an orna- 
mental glass skylight over the great 
center hall and again in the paving. 

Where Saarinen used a_ rectangular 
pool and a single sculpture, both as focal 
devices, Yamasaki has used an L-shaped 
pool that separates his building from 
existing ones yet helps unite them as an 
arts group. Islands linked by stone 
bridges make attractive walks dotted with 
sculpture exhibits. 














Current campus style is shown in audi- 
torium (above), arts building flanking site. 
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makes entrance and corridor space as a a 
dramatic as an ancient hypostyle hall-of- ——aee 


columns, with a new twist in skylighting. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA PART X 


Last in a series of articles 
exploring where architecture stands and 
what is happening to change its future 


THE REAL ESTATE OPERATOR 




















More than any other man in the industry, he has 
set the pattern of our cities and our suburbs. 
And, his ideas about building appearance and 


function exert a positive influence on architecture 


By FRANK FOGARTY 


Mr. Bigler’s plan this time, about which he talked loudly... 
was the building of the Tunkhannock, Rattlesnake and 
Youngwomenstown railroad, which would not only be a 
great highway to the west, but would open to the market 
inexhaustible coal fields and untold millions of lumber. The 
plan of operations was very simple. 

“We'll buy the lands,” explained he, “on long time, backed 
by the notes of good men; and then mortgage them for 
money enough to get the road well on. ... We can then sell 
the rest of the stock on the prospect of the business of the 
road ...and sell the lands at a big advance.” 


The “Gilded Agen Fale of Toden, aeons Bros., N.Y.C. 
To any cataloguer of American business types, Mr. 
Bigler is today a prize exhibit. No railroader at all, 
he is a perfect specimen from the middle, or iron-age, 
period of a tribe of operators that has been shrewdly 
carving up the US for years and living off its land since 
the days of the colonies. 

This tribe—known variously as land speculators, town 
jobbers, and just plain real estate men—has shown great 
daring and imagination, though there has often been 
serious question as to its exact degree of civilization. 
Nevertheless, by seizing the initiative, it has prospered, 
and its view of America as one great tract of real estate 
to be bought and sold has been firmly implanted in the 
public mind. While others have waited, it has acted. 
And the upshot has been that it has left its tracks all 
over the map of the US. 























THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 




















BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA—SCENE IN A REAL ESTATE EXCHANCE—drawn by John Durkin 


For years, the school-bookish approach to urban de- 
velopment, with its emphasis on the grand play of 
economic and geographic forces, has all but overlooked 
the real estate operator and the role he has played in 
shaping the city and its architecture. The oversight 
could hardly be more glaring. For the truth is the 
American city—the beauty marks on its face, its sores, 
its character lines—is overwhelmingly the work of the 
real estate man, perhaps more so than even he himself 
realizes. 

Ernest M. Fisher, professor of urban land economics 
at Columbia University and a man who probably knows 
as much about land and buildings as anyone living 
today, has said that “more facts are known about a 
single agricultural product like peanuts than about 
urban real estate.” Fisher had in mind the lack of 
economic data—that no adequate census of real estate 
exists; that there are only crude estimates about the 
changes in inventory and the total number of trans- 
actions that take place each year; that there are no 
nation-wide figures about the life of buildings or the 
intensity of their use. But the same poverty of informa- 
tion exists about the real estate man himself, who he is, 
what his aims and motivations are, how and why he has 
influenced American architecture. 

There is, for instance, not even an accurate head count 
of how many people actually qualify as real estate men 
today. The best figure is the estimate of the National 
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Assn. of Real Estate Boards that there are about 400,000 
brokers in the 44 states and the District of Columbia 
that require licensing. But brokers, though they are by 
far the most numerous part of the tribe, are by no means 
all of it. The rest are not only uncounted, but to a great 
extent undefined as well, at least in the public mind. 

In an over-all sense, a real estate man today can be 
anybody with a skill in the use and development of land 
and air space, provided he puts that skill to work as a 
major source of profit. He can be an owner-builder, 
say, a Robert Dowling, a William Zeckendorf, or a 
Norman Tishman, in which case he combines his skill 
with an equity position; he can be a broker or manager 
—an Alexander Summer or a John Elsbach—whose role 
is mainly that of an intermediary for others who supply 
the equity; or he can be a combination of all three, 
acting sometimes as a principal, sometimes as a broker 
as New York’s Charles F. Noyes, New Orleans’ Harry 
Latter, Columbus’ John Galbreath, and the bulk of other 
big real estate operators do today, 

But beyond this, a man can be a real estate man even 
though he assumes none of these roles. The executive 
in charge of real estate for an industrial corporation, 
such as Frederick G. Tykie, of General Motors’ Argo- 
naut Division, qualifies for the title. So does the con- 
sultant, a relatively new brand of specialist who offers 
only advice for his fee, and the man who does nothing 
but appraise property values. The real estate clubhouse 
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THE REAL ESTATE OPERATOR 


























certainly has no shortage of rooms. 

A real estate man is, of course, not a lender, a builder 
or a designer. But, at times, he may absorb these 
functions and so erase lines that would otherwise cir- 
cumscribe him neatly. Further, in the course of his 
business and depending on how wide a swath he chooses 
to cut, he may buy, develop, plan, assemble, lease, man- 
age and sell all kinds of land and buildings, either for 
himself or his clients. His activities are not only in- 
creasingly complex, but far-reaching. Yet a common 
denominator does exist in all this, and it not only sets 
the real estate man apart from the rest of the economy, 
but it goes far toward explaining the nature of his 
influence on American architecture. 

To a real estate man, land and buildings are a com- 
modity. They are things to buy and sell, to speculate in 
for a short time, or to invest in, longer range. Whatever 
functions these physical units may perform, there is only 
one that really matters to the real estate man: that they 
return a profit. 


To own and speculate 


Christopher Tunnard and Henry Hope Reed in their 
book, American Skyline, point out that in America land 
has always been looked at differently from the way it 
has been in Europe. In France and Italy, the aim has 
been to own and hold; in the US, it has been to own 
and speculate. 

This distinction is important. For in the US, it led 
directly to the gridiron pattern, which, borrowed from 
antiquity, was used by city “plans” and homestead acts 
to rule off the whole country into a series of rectangles 
that forever conditioned its development. The gridiron 
plan may not have much for holding. But it was just 
dandy for speculating. 

Although the effect of the gridiron has been treated 
again and again, Lewis Mumford has probably done the 
neatest summing up in The Culture of Cities. What the 
grid did, Mumford says, was to make each lot, being of 
uniform shape, “a unit, like a coin, capable of ready 
appraisal and exchange. It permitted ‘plans’ to be made 
for unlimited future development, without foresight or 
responsibility. Indeed to permit the progressive in- 
tensification of land use, with a corresponding rise in 
rent and realty values, was the prime virtue, from the 
capitalist standpoint, of this inorganic type of plan.” 

Whether the real estate operator actually drew these 
plans, there is no doubt that his interests were upper- 
most in the minds of the men who did. In the end, 
though there were other systems to choose from—the 
linear of Germantown, the Baroque of Williamsburg and 
Savannah, the combination radial-grid of L’Enfant’s 
Washington—-practically every city wound up with the 
grid. Not until the City Beautiful movement of the 
1890s was the stranglehold broken. In the meantime, 
the US urban center grew into a box of 25’ fronts and 
rectangular buildings that pushed their way back with 
sunless interiors to the depths of their 125’ plots. 
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THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


Once having found the formula in the older cities, 
the real estate operator lost no time in applying it to 
new ones. In the feverish western expansion that began 
about 1820 and lasted through most of the century, he 
created thousands of towns in the image of the grid, 
which, on his maps at least, assumed the proportions 
of a metropolis. The railroads alone added a whole new 
edition to the gazette. Land speculation and town-jobbing 
reached frenetic proportions, and real estate—not trans- 
portation—was the lure of the railroad promoter. 

Though many of these real-estate-made towns were 
short-lived, and others still-born, many survived: 
Toledo, Ohio; Topeka and Lawrence, Kan.; Tacoma, 
Wash., and scores of others. The real estate man may 
have left them little, physically—his aim in those days 
was not to develop, but to move in and out, quickly 
taking the unearned increment that came with growth. 
But he chose their site and stamped them with his plan. 
If much of the US seems dismal and carbon-copied 
today, you have only to look at its beginnings to see 
why. 

With the age of the automobile, the emphasis changed. 
The real estate man no longer fed upon the unearned 
increment, but sought to create value by building on 
unimproved land, by improving existing buildings, or by 
merely improving the earnings possibilities without 
changing the building itself. But his role remained the 
same; as before, he was the initiator, the risk-taker, 
the shaper. 

The elaborate suburban development that began with 
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the twenties and that in time produced a repetition of 
the city made worse by its lack of services is largely his 
handwork. The Florida Boom, the Van Sweringen’s 
Shaker Heights, J. C. Nichol’s Kansas City Country Club 
District, Hugh Potter’s fabulous River Oaks in Houston, 
Douglas Elliman’s sortie into Park Ave. that trans- 
formed it into one of the highest-bracket residential 
districts in the country, the development of Chicago’s 
near North Side—all were conceptions, good and bad, 
of real estate men. Today John Galbreath transforms 
a block of mid-Manhattan miscellany, held by the Goelet 
Estate, into a Socony-Mobil Building; a Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes turns farmland along Boston’s circumfer- 
ential highway, Route 128, into a collection of industrial 
centers; an Alexander Summer, working as a broker, 
takes four years to find a client—Allied Stores—to 
develop what will be the biggest regional shopping 
center in the US in northern New Jersey. To ask the 
question, what has been the real estate man’s influence, 
broker and principal alike, is simply to beg the answer: 
“Look about you. The results are everywhere.” 

Yet this is not all of it. For the important thing 
today in assessing the real estate man’s influence is to 
look at it in terms of what is ahead. How far has 
enlightenment penetrated? How much does the real 
estate man care now about good design and good 
America? 

Between broker and principal in real estate, there is 
naturally a great common tie. Actually, it is impossible 
to separate the two since their functions so often over- 
lap. Yet in assessing their influence a distinction does 
have to be made. The broker may conceive a plan, pro- 
pose the eventual land use, perhaps advise on the design 
of the building itself. But his ideas are always subject 
to the say-so of others. With the real estate man who is 
also a principal, the say-so is his—subject, of course, 
to a lender’s approval. 

With this in mind, certain generalizations are reason- 
able: 


The real estate man’s influence on architecture, 
unlike the lender’s, remains decidedly positive. 








The real estate man not only possesses strong ideas 
about what a building should look like and how much 
land it should take up, he is apt to regard these ideas as 
superior to those of the architect, whom he may consider 
a mere technician, and not a very practical one at that. 

The creation of income-producing property, as FoRUM 
has said before (AF, April 55) remains a highly specu- 
lative operation. It is a business whose economics re- 
volve around tax angles—the sale-leaseback deal is 
mainly tax-inspired—and one that still operates on 
margin. Real estate must compete for its money with 
other forms of risk venture, and its investors want a 
quick return of earnings—generally within five years. 
The dangers of miscalculation are great, and it is for 
this reason, primarily, that the real estate operator will 
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ride with his own judgment of how best to make a proj- 
ect pay off. 

Sometimes his faith is so great that he thinks he 
requires no architect at all. 


Generally, though, the real estate man calls on an 
architect to execute his ideas. Yet he looks for 


translation, not innovation. 











Most of the time, the realty operator picks as his 
architect either 1) a specialist in a particular market 
who has done similar buildings and “who has an instinc- 
tive judgment in economics,” as one Midwest real estate 
man puts it; or 2) someone he feels he can dictate to. 
Only rarely will he put up with a designer who is likely 
to burden him with considerations not immediately 
profitable commercially. 


Stubborn as he is, the real estate man is not nec- 





essarily unenlightened in his approach to design. 





He is, however, limited. 





No one can say that real estate men are unaware of 
the values—in dollars and cents—that a new approach 


or a new beauty can create. “Keeping up the neighbor- : 


hood,” and “keeping up values,” are themes they have 
sounded for years. Today, in the buildings they are 
creating—particularly in the lobbies and in the care 
given to tenant facilities—there is ample evidence of 
concern for the earning power of amenities and open 
space. Why, then, aren’t their buildings as a whole 
better than they are? _ 

The real estate man’s main shortcoming is that he 
sees architecture for its pieces rather than for the 
whole, and as a handling of appearances rather than a 
philosophy of building embracing every act. 

An illuminating example of this lack of context is 
provided in Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center, where it was 
obviously the purpose of all concerned to create some- 
thing mighty fine. Robert W. Dowling, the head of City 
Investing Co. says that he sketched out the plans 
(Dowling was consultant to Equitable Life on the 
project) on the long table that takes up one end of his 
office. No architect was even present, nor did Dowling 
see the need for one. He admits that an architect can 
be “quite valuable” in creating a good-looking skin for 
a building and a handsome lobby—“after all, most 
people never look higher than the ground floor”’—but 
he sees no real reason to seek him out while a project is 
being shaped. (Dowling makes the point that no archi- 
tect ever sought him out with a profitable idea for 
initiating a development.) 

Now an interesting part of this story is Dowling’s 
pride in the key idea of his scheme—setting down the 
office buildings in a park instead of setting them on 
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THE REAL ESTATE CPERATOR 






streets. Yet this idea, “putting cities into parks instead 
of putting parks into cities,” had been in wide-spread 
circulation among the architectural fraternity for at 
least a full 30 years. Le Corbusier, the great internation- 
ally famous pioneer, published it fully and persuasively 
in 1922. Applied by “Corbu,” first to Paris, it had long 
since spread. It was the common language of new, large- 
scale planning in Europe and the US. There was no 
architect who came out of school later than 1930 who 
could have possibly been ignorant of it. 

The really serious consequence of not knowing about 
Architect Le Corbusier and his early promotion of the 
“city in a park” was the consequence that the commu- 
nity did not get the benefit of all the rest of his careful 
and massive thinking on the subject. For the fact is 
that this architect not only worked out the idea of put- 
ting towers in parks, but he had important guiding 
ideas about the way the shapes and arrangements 
should be handled in detail to make them really pleasant 
and permanently useful. Some of these he got out of 
sculpture, which is the systematic investigation of 
shapes, standing in the light, and of painting, which 
systematically investigates color in the light. It was in 
this way that he helped inaugurate a new architectural 
age—of which nothing but shreds and patches could 
drift into the building of those who did not know what 
the complete model was whose individual fragments 
they were belatedly trying to appropriate. 

Of course, Dowling was very far from being alone in 
not knowing fully the true origin or the full force of the 
broad building concepts he was beginning—and wisely 
beginning—to deal in. 

For example there is the mass developer who scatters 
picture windows promiscuously throughout the country 
today. By itself the large glass window was a mere 
detail in a system of thinking and building which men 
of genius like Frank Lloyd Wright had put together 
with much suffering and labor. They had been thinking 
about a new more open way of life, with greater freedom 
of movement, a finer spaciousness, a closer tie with the 
beauties of Nature—lost completely when reduced to 
one large pane which looks out across a cluttered back- 
yard or a busy street to another. 


A few real estate men do see beyond the trees to 





the woods, and their number is slowly increasing. 





Herbert Greenwald, who has profitably promoted many 
of Mies van der Rohe’s architectural designs, is one of 
these. He believes that “people are bright enough and 
intelligent enough to want to live in buildings built on 
modern-day technology, rather than latter-day dogmas.” 
Webb & Knapp, which has done most of its important 
postwar buildings from I. M. Pei designs, is another. 
If the list of real estate men using the best archi- 
tecture is short, the architect is to blame, at least 
in part. If the real estate man has not listened 


to the architect, neither has the architect always tried " 


very hard to know the economic problems and to make 
himself heard. Too many have simply served the wedding 
cake, as ordered, and gone on to other things. Too few 
have fought hard enough for good design and waged 
the campaign long enough to educate the real estate 
operator to what his commercial course passed over, 
And too few have learned the realities of the procedure, 
For example, on occasion, architects have started to 
dream of a better scheme—possibly a better economic 
scheme—only to find that the essentials were already 
frozen. They had failed to realize that you must act 
before detailed agreements are signed on large collec- 
tions of leases. Afterwards it is too late. Nobody can 
afford to go back and change all of them. 


The real estate man’s approach to design, 





limited as it is, is also inconsistent. Most real 





estate men turn what they consider good design 





off and on as it suits them. 





The reason for this is simple: Whether rightly or © 
wrongly, the real estate man feels that good design is 
expensive. To him, it is worth applying only in a good © 


location, where the market is upper-bracket and can 
definitely afford a marked-up rental tab. 


“Tt all depends for whom you’re building,” one West : 


Coast operator says frankly. “If I’m building in an area 


where all the office space around me is going for $3.50 © 
to $4 a sq. ft., I’m not going to stick my neck out with © 
something I’ll have to charge $5 or more for. My market ~ 
is the popular-priced one, so I’ll build wedding cake — 


until somebody comes up with a better way to get a 
maximum gross out of those $3.50 ft. But give me a 
location across town, the area where the prestige traffic 
is moving, and I’ll show you amenities. I’ll spend more 
for the design, throw in a better lobby, leave more open 
space on the site. But I’ll get upwards of $5 for the 
feet I build.” 

In the end, any assessment of the real estate man’s 
influence must come to two overriding conclusions. The 
real estate operator, as reflected in his attitude today, 
has come a long way from the land-jobber of the nine- 
teenth century. He is ready to conceive and tackle proj- 
ects as integrated wholes, to admit that good design, 
provided it is not too radical for the mass taste of ten- 
ants, is essential in creating long-term values. But he 
still has a long road to travel. 

What remains—and it must inevitably come to this 
—is the recognition that building is not just business, 
but an art. It offers “commodity,” or usefulness, to be 


sure. But it is also, as Sir Henry Wotton proclaimed, ~ 
“firmness and delight.” As the real estate man matures, | 
there seems little question that he will realize that “well- 7 
building” has these three conditions, and that architet- ~ 


ture is the focus. 
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ALEXANDRE CEORCES 


In New York, perched on a peak over the view (p. 124) 


TWO MOTELS 





2. In California, stretched on a slope under a fine tree (p. 128) 


MORLEY BAER 

















PHOTOS: ALEXANDRE GEORCES 


ARCHITECTS: Harwell Hamilton Harris, Perkins & Will 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Severud-Elstad-Krueger 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: Jaros, Baum & Bolles 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: William Hanst 


1. ATLANTIC COAST MOTEL HAS PACIFIC DESIGN 


“Our location was 50% inspiration and 
50% desperation,” says Robert Schwartz, 
one of the owners of the newest but 
already most famous motel near New York 
City. The “Motel on the Mountain” is 
almost exactly that; it stands 300’ from 
an interchange on the New York State 
Thruway where close to 100,000 cars pass 
’ every day, but the 300’ is measured up. 
The attraction which has been pulling 
gratifying numbers of patrons up the 
8,200’ approach road is architecture—a 
set of intriguing silhouettes perched on 
stilts out from the hilltop. Rates are 
high too, up to $15 double, but business 
has been near capacity since the opening 
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The “Motel on the Mountain” near Suffern, N.Y., is out to 


recapture the subtle excitement of Japanese architecture 


less than a year ago. Additional crowds 
of tourists motor up the hill just to 
inspect the buildings. 

At present 46 units are in operation, 
but 36 more and a 450-place restaurant 
(see p. 127) are nearing completion. The 
ultimate aim is 200 units. 

Although the hilltop site is undoubtedly 
the motel’s biggest attraction, the unusual 
location is almost as strategic horizontally 
as it is vertically, Down the road a piece 
from this motel are two new suburban 
factories: a big Ford assembly plant 
(5,000 employees) and an equally large 
pharmaceutical plant of Lederle Labora- 
tories. Between these giants and other 


nearby plants the motel has already 
booked 9,000 reservations for the winter 
months, normally off-season in this area. 

When the motel has pulled its admirers 
uphill it does not disappoint them. The 
interior atmosphere is tasteful luxury, 
from dressing rooms to balconies. 

The motel represents a notable array 
of architectural talent, with Harwell Ham- 
ilton Harris drawing first credit from the 
owners, Perkins & Will executing the 
working drawings, and Japanese Architect 
Junzo Yoshimura responsible for over-all 
development and design of the restaurant 
and new units, in conjunction with Archi- 
tects Steinhardt & Thompson. 
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12 INCHES 
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Building projection hides plumbing and TV antennas 


Sliding window opens room to balcony and view 











TWO MOTELS 





Winding road ascends hill to motel units, 
combined in four-room and eight-room 
buildings. On one side of the hill is New 
York State Thruway; on other side is 
well-traveled Route 17. Site plan (above) 
also shows eventual development. 
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Restaurant now under construction (see 
site plan on opposite page) will be built 
toward the view on the downhill side and 
around a Japanese garden on the approach 
side. Architects: Junzo Yoshimura and 
Steinhardt & Thompson. 


DINING ROOM 








BLEVATION - SECTION A-A 


DINING 
ROOM 























Garden will be at intermediate level, so 
diners on level above can look down over 
it, and those below can see it at about eye 
level. Structure is laminated timber. 
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IS A COUNTRYSIDE RETREAT 


Mark Thomas Inn, a mile from Monterey, is fitted 


carefully into a low, shaded California landscape 


This motel, across the country from its 
companion on these pages, is amazingly 
similar in many ways. Sprawled on a 
soft slope, it too, presents a large in- 
gredient of natural grandeur, simply 
through preservation of several magnifi- 
cent century-old oaks in its midst. It 
has wide, pleasant overhangs, is dressed 
in vertical wood siding and has a num- 
ber of glass walls. It is also something 
more inside than most motels try to be. 
Its rates are too—up to $14 per day for 
a luxury double with fireplace—but it is 
&@ popular success. 

In addition to the first-stage buildings 
shown above and on p. 130, the project 
includes a restaurant, cocktail lounge 
and office, a large swimming pool, cabana 
dressing rooms, a pair of conference 
rooms, and 28 additional large bedrooms. 
With the completion of the second-stage 
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construction, this motel, like many others 
in resort areas, emerges from a roadside 
necessity to a retreat beyond the suburbs. 
The operating theory of this successful 
hostelry differs from that of the eastern 
motel; the Mark Thomas, sited beside a 
golf course, is consciously growing into 
a resort hotel with seasonal trade. 

The first 30 units were built on a stiff 
They had to 


time and money schedule. 
be completed in three months and cost 
under $170,000. The breakdown: general 
construction, $130,000; mechanical, $28,- 
000; electrical, $9,500. The site is ap- 


proximately six acres. Automobiles are 
grouped, not parked beside bedroom doors. 
Says Architect Warnecke: “The design 
theme was simply that the beauty and 
sculpture of the trees should dominate; 
the simple wooden structures should fit 
quietly in between.” 


Outdoor hallways lead under wide over- 
hangs down sides of bedroom rows; park- 
ing is consolidated in lots, 





ARCHITECT: John Carl Warnecke 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Lawrence Halprin 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: John A. Blume 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Haas & Haynie 


PHOTOS: MORLEY BAER 


Sign is modest and in same materials as 
the architecture, a pleasant projection of 
the building group’s personality. 
































TWO MOTELS 


PHOTOS: 


SECTION 


PLAN 


MORLEY BAER 


SECTION 


Reception lobby in motel office is finished in gum plywood, 
stained. The flush doors are painted. 


Doubie room is in back-to-back wing (plan above, left). The 
concrete floor slab is carpeted wall to wall. 


Exterior walls are redwood board and batten. Roof is redwood, 
stained to blend with bark of adjacent oaks. Large buildings 
(immediately below) contain small Type A apartments back to 
back; smaller buildings (left, below) contain larger Type B units. 























© Ezra STOLLER 





A windowless pedestal of stores and 
offices piggybacks an eleven-story hotel. 
At the setback is a landscaped terrace; 
at the top, the circular Gourmet Room. 
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In 1948 a new kind of hotel was opened 


in Cincinnati with great fanfare. Today, a second look reveals 


that its art has proved even more successful than 


its architecture, and that its finances are all right, too 


TERRACE PLAZA REVISITED 


For the past eight years, Cincinnati has 
been looking up and squinting at one of 
the most unusual buildings in all the US— 
the Terrace Plaza Hotel. Mounted on a 
pedestal of store and office space, with a 
lobby eight stories above street level, it has 
been a wonder of the Ohio Valley, and its 
art and strikingly modern interiors have 
made it a name to be dropped by travelers 
from coast to coast. 

When the Terrace opened in 1948, 
ForuM called it “a radically new solution 
both in design and financing” (AF, Dec., 
1948). The years since have put that solu- 
tion to test, although up to now, outsiders 
have had scant chance to see the actual 
results. Last month, however, on the heels 
of the building’s sale to Hilton Hotels 
Corp., FoRuM went back to Cincinnati to 
see specifically how the Terrace had worked 
out, both as a design and as a business 
proposition. On the whole what it found 
stacked up favorably—with some impor- 
tant qualifications. 

The Terrace Plaza (new name, the Ter- 
race Hilton) was the first hotel attempted 
by Architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
The owner, Thomas Emery’s Sons. Inc., an 
old-line family firm that holds some of the 
choicest real estate in downtown Cincin- 
nati, decided on it only after a period 
of long deliberation. Emery had no set 
intention to build a hotel, but chose it in 
the end because it seemed the most profit- 
able type of space to combine with the 
store facilities it was committed to put up, 
under long-term lease, for J. C. Penney Co. 
and Bond Clothing Stores, 

As it emerged from S-O-M’s boards, 
the Terrace Plaza building filled the whole 
of a 90’ x 400’ site with a windowless 
base, of which more than three quarters 
of the space went to the Penney and Bond 
operations (part of the sixth and seventh 
floors was set aside for offices for other 
tenants). Above this, the architects raised 
their hotel, taking all of the required zon- 








ing setbacks at the eighth-floor level and 
climbing upward with another ten stories 
of guest rooms. At the top, they perched 
the now-famous Gourmet Room. 

Although its over-all concept was the 
building’s most startling innovation, the 
design sought throughout to prove that 
beauty and freshness could go hand in hand 
with practicality. The 360 guest rooms— 
planned and furnished with an eye to bare- 
bones maintenance and replacement—were 
fitted dut with built-in furniture, integrat- 
ed lighting, laminated plastic surfaces, 
motor-driven day beds that moved in and out 
at the flick of a switch, and movable walls 
that converted two rooms into one suite 
(cost of the rooms ran a good $600 above 
standard). The lobby and public space used 
tons of stainless steel and marble, textured 
fabrics and leather, all with an idea to 
trimming upkeep. There were three restau- 
rants and a cafeteria, a lounge and a 
sheltered “quiet” lounge, a mobile by 
Alexander Calder, murals by Joan Miro 
and Saul Steinberg, an outdoor terrace 
for summer dining and winter ice skating, 
and air conditioning throughout. 


The payoff 


Based on what can be seen now, all 
this has paid off—not spectacularly to be 
sure, but apparently well enough to justify 
the experiment. 

There is no way of telling down to the 
dollar how good an investment the Terrace 
Plaza has been. The people who know 
the actual figures won’t talk about them. 
However, the deal with Hilton—a $25 
million package which includes the aggre- 
gate rental from a 25-year lease on 
Emery’s older hotel, the Netherland Plaza 
—reveals some facts, and from them real 
estate men have been able to make educat- 
ed estimates about the rest. 

The finished cost of the Terrace is 
known to have run close to $16 million— 
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TERRACE PLAZA 
























































Dining room overlooks landscaped terrace 
eight floors above the street. 


about double the anticipated outlay when 
the building was first announced in 1945. 
The sale to Hilton, which takes effect 
November 1, probably brought about $12.5 
million, or so local sources think. However, 
it’s no secret that the Terrace has been 
depreciated heavily, perhaps as much as 
$500,000 a year. Thus the estimate is that 
its book value today is in the neighborhood 
of $11.5 million to $12 million. On this 
basis, Emery made a modest book profit 
on the sale, though there has been no 
market appreciation over original cost. 
(John J. Emery, head of the Emery firm, 
has hinted that the big reason for the 
sale was to free his tied-up capital and 
has said the company is now in a position 
“to consider seriously other major im- 
provements in the downtown field.’’) 

On a year-to-year basis, the building 
may have made a profit, too—though again 
a modest one. The hotel part of the build- 
ing has definitely been in the black; John 
Emery, himself, says that. Occupancy has 
been running at about an 80% average, 
which though less than the 85% high of 
the first year, is still better than that of 
the sister Netherland. The Gourmet Room 
has been a tremendous success, and so 
has the cafeteria, which has been serving 
3,500 to 4,000 meals a day out of a kitchen 
originally set up to handle about 2,500. 
Though the hotel’s operating staff has 
been big—close to 500 people, partly as 
a recult of the booming cafeteria operation 
and a heavy room-service business—it has 
been whittled down some this year by the 
replacement of the eight elevators with 
self-service cabs. 


Fair wear and tear 


Whether the commercial space has 
turned in a profit, though, is a real ques- 
tion. The leases to Bond and Penney are 
based on a volume percentage, with a fixed 
guarantee. Presumably, the guarantee has 
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Mobile by Calder is typical 
of the hotel’s good art. 


Mural by Miro is in rooftop 
Gourmet Room, is as well liked 
today as it was on opening 
day. 








assured at least a breakeven on the rent- 
als. But it’s doubtful that either has been 
paying any overage. Though both stores 
say they’re well satisfied with ther loca- 
tions, the trade figures that neither has 
been any threat to the title of most profit- 
able branch in their chains. 

Looked at more closely, from the stand- 
point of daily housekeeping and repairs, 
the extra cash and care that went into the 
building’s planning seems to have been 
pretty well justified. John G. Horsman, 
general manager of both the Terrace and 
the Netherland, feels that on the basis of 
eight years experience the things the 
designers did were correct. Maintenance 
has been easy and replacement “practically 
nil,” Horsman says, though he admits that 
“you don’t expect a building to go to pieces 
in the first eight years.” 

On down the line, the employees bear 
out the fact that there have been few, if 
any, serious trouble spots. 

“Sure, if you dress up a place with 
special features,” one of them says, “you 
have to figure on giving them some special 
attention. People play with the motor- 
driven beds, for instance—run them in 
and out. It’s a smal] motor, and we’ve had 
to replace some parts. Then, too, the seals 
broke on two of the double-pane windows 
in the Gourmet Room. But they’re also 
something special; they’re curved. We’ve 
had no trouble with glass any other place. 
The color-changing mechanism for the 
lights that play on the plastic planes 
behind the Terrace Room bar went on the 
fritz, and cost about $500 to replace. But 
you have to expect things like that, and, 
anyway, the features are worth it. They 
give the place its tone.” 

After eight years, the decision to let 
the architects choose top-rank muralists 
to decorate the Gourmet and Skyline 
Rooms seems to be fully justified. The 
Miro mural in the Gourmet Room is still 
one of the finest in America, delightful to 


the general public and satisfactory to the 
critics, which makes it a rare combination, 
indeed. Saul Steinberg’s wall for the Sky- 
line Room comes in a close second, and 
its good-humored kidding of Cincinnati 
is as much a treat today as it was at the 
start. On the whole, both the Gourmet 
and Skyline Rooms, with their great feel- 
ing of openness, and the Terrace Room, 
with its view of the outside plantings, 
remain subtly effective. 


Purity and restraint 


The public probably still finds the decor 
of these rooms and the lobby a little too 
pure and restrained for its taste. It un- 
doubtedly thinks this way of the guest 
rooms, too. But, to the credit of the man- 
agement, it has retained the integrity of 
the scheme. The Terrace today remains 
what it was—a welcome relief to the taste 
that has wearied of mass-produced Dufys 
and Maxfield Parrishes. 

Though there are signs of wear and 
tear in the hotel today—the most notice- 
able being a washing-out of its original 
color sharpness—the over-all effect is one 
of reasonable freshness. Some materials ob- 
viously haven’t worked out well—the mar- 
ble-topped tables in the Terrace Room 
show chips and stains, the leather on the 
bar rail has discolored and split in places, 
the corridor carpets show wear, and some 
of the fabrics have faded. But the general 
air is still decidedly trim, and the guest 
rooms look almost as unmarred and com- 
fortable as they did in the beginning. 

Downstairs, though, in the seven stories 
of store and office space, the picture is 
somewhat different. Bond and Penney both 
say publicly that their operations have 
been “very satisfactory.” But privately, 
they’ve made it clear that they’re some 
thing less than delighted. 


The main trouble seems to be operating ~ : 


costs; heat and lighting have been running 








































































a lot more than they should, and Penney 
for one is reported to be in the midst of 
a study now to pin down the reasons for it. 
Lighting maintenance has been a problem, 
too; both stores, though they used their 
own designers on the interiors, have found 
their overhead fixtures to be dust traps, 
and unusually difficult to get at and clean. 
Bond, which built light panels into the 
ceiling in a system somewhat similar to 
the one used in the Fifth Ave., New York, 
branch of Manufacturers Trust Co., frank- 
ly wishes it hadn’t. 

There have been other complaints, too: 
that the two-story windows at Bond are 
handicaps in display, and that the interior 
light and sunlight fight each other; that 
there is a needless waste of space in the 
envelope allotted to the Penney store, foot- 
age that can’t be used at all for selling; 
that a freight elevator was made far too 
small for true efficiency. Against this, 
though, neither store shows signs of want- 
ing to get out of its lease, and both could 
probably be close to happy if some changes 
were made. 

Actually, the people who have been 
responsible for the building feel that there 
isn’t too much they would change, even 
if they had the chance. William Brown, 
for instance, who was SOM’s partner in 
charge of the project, feels that the main 
thing that hits him now is that the design 
may have been too dense. He thinks a way 
might have been found to open up the site 


Bedroom, also designed for use as parlor, 
easily accommodates a party. 








Mural by Steinberg deco- 
rates Skyline Room on main 
floor. 


PHOTOS: (ABOVE & BELOW) LISA LARSEN; 
(nicut) © ezra srouier 


a little, although he concedes he doesn’t 
know exactly how it could have been done, 
given the requirements and the shape of 
the plot. Apart from this—and the 
thought that had curtain walls been more 
advanced in 1947, they would probably 
have been used—Brown sees no major 
alterations. 

Inside, hotel people feel that the addition 
of some public rooms would have helped. 
The concept in the beginning, of course, 
was that the Terrace would simply be a 
dormitory annex to the Netherland, which 
had more-than-adequate dining and meet- 
ing space. But in the years since, com- 
panies have shown that they like the 
prestige surroundings the Terrace can 
offer for luncheons and small meetings. As 
a result, the hotel has been using suites, 
corner rooms, its quiet lounge, and even 
some of its restaurant space to supple- 
ment the two small parlors it has. It has 
made do, but the setup has been something 
less than ideal. 


Rates: too few 


In terms of guest rooms, the traffic 
might have been heavier, too, had there 
been a greater variety of room rates. The 
Terrace, which has the highest average 
rates in the city, has only three single 
accommodations—a small room at $8.50 
(one of these to each floor); the standard 
room at $10.50; and corner rooms at $16. 
Most hotel men agree that selling out any 
house at only three rates is tough indeed. 

In the end, though, the important point 
is not whether the Terrace could have 
been made better, but that it was made as 
well as it was. Any assessment of it today 
must, in the last analysis, chalk it up as a 
success. To an aging downtown, it has been 
a breath of freshness; to tired travelers, 
a delightful respite. Even if it hadn’t 
earned its keep, that would have counted 
for a great deal, indeed. 











Penney’s lighting fixtures have been 
a problem because they catch dust and are 
difficult to clean. 


Bond’s windows, two stories high, have 
proved to be too big. 
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ke a classical atrium, the broad, landscaped passage between classroom blocks offers a grand entrance through to the main court 


HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, San Mateo, Calif. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS: John Lyon Reid & Partners 
Burton Rockwell, partner in charge 

Alexander G. Tarics, structural engineer 
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Reported twice before (for its loft type plan and its technical inno- 
vations—AF, Oct. 52 & Jan. ’56), the Hillsdale School is now 
complete and more interesting than ever. Its strong, bold classicism 
is saved from oppressiveness by proportions, detail and color. It is 
best when full of children. 
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MODERN SCHOOL 





Big auditorium seating 1,000 has sloping 
floor scooped from ground between walk- 
ways at stage level on either side. Steel 


roof deck is exposed as ceiling. 











Little theater, seating 300, has handsome 


earth colors which make it warm and 


intimate. Wall is of cement asbestos panels 


and glass set in steel mullions 4’ apart. 


Lofty hall serves crowds entering or leay- 
ing auditorium (left) and boys’ gym 
(right). Doors in background lead to lower 
access road and playfields. 
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Inside, the structure is the decoration 


Some school architects today make 
it a point not to cover the structural 
and mechanical “guts” of their 
buildings in the interior. Neither do 
they allow stock beams, ducts, pipes, 
etc. to be changed or distorted by 
hew designs which they would con- 
sider “arty.” But they do try for a 
rhythmic arrangement of these nec- 
essary commonplaces, as expressive 
as ship interiors. At Hillsdale the 
architects have followed this style— 


but only in large rooms that can 
absorb it. In smaller, more intimate 
places like classrooms or corridors, 
no one is left to feel that a duct 
might fall on his head: walls and 
ceilings get their traditional smooth 
dressing. 


»—> 


Zigzag walls of classroom corridors break 
long, drab perspectives, reduce echoing 
between parallel surfaces, provide extra 
milling-around space in front of classroom 
doors. 
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Boys’ gym is lighted through 6’ x 6’ pris- 
matic block skylights, which cover all parts 
of school except auditorium and theater. 
Note folding bleachers on sides. 
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MODERN SCHOOL 
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Outside, many views and levels within a serene classical frame 


Roof overhangs around entrance court 
protect outside walkways. Raised planting 
areas with built-in benches provide a pleas- 
ant break for students. 


As the ancient Greeks did on the > 
Acropolis, the architects of Hillsdale ™ 
made an asset out of a hillside site 
Changing levels provide lively up™ 






and down views, and from the class= 
room terrace one can actually see 
out of the school’s big enclosure over © 


the top of the taller gymnasia,§ 
located farther down the hill. In 


galleries around the school, students 7 
can stroll and look down into a7 
central landscaped forum, or enter” 
it to meet between classes. This i89 
not merely a picturesque assortment 7 


of buildings climbing disjointedly 


up and down a hill. Its classic quality | 
lies in the deft handling of a diver 
sity of levels within a framework | 
that makes a serene and orderly 


a 


profile against the sky. 


The great court takes advantage of the | 


sloping site to gain a natural stadium. ~ 


Here separate pools for swimming and} 


diving are a major focus of the school. 








Wide terrace leads under shelter from 
entrance court (left), down ramps at sides 
to main court below. The view from this 
terrace (photo right) takes in the entire 
school and the bay beyond. 
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Broad roof extends beyond upper-level 
terrace, sheltering ramps (right) which 
handle traffic between classrooms and court 
below. Glass screen (left) is a windbreak. 























BUILDINGS 
IN BRIEF — STORES 


A quick look at ten new stores 
of various kinds which make noteworthy 
contributions to the proving ground 


of design ideas 


MEN’S SHOP USES ART IN ITS POLITE SALES PITCH 


New York’s finest stretch of 
shops, along midtown Fifth 
Ave., poses for architect and 
merchant the subtle problem of 
making a really big pitch amid 
high-powered competition— 
with an appearance of greatest 
circumspection. 

Anew Fifth Ave. men’s 
store by Architect Victor Gru- 
en makes several sound contri- 
butions to the lore of the polite 
shout. 

Most notable are its seem- 
ingly understated side-street 
show windows arrestingly set 
in polished granite and sur- 
mounted by mosaic murals. 
This is one of the first uses in 
a commercial building of the 
newly revived art of the mosaic 
tile mural (Ada Korsakaite, 
artist). 

Also noteworthy are the 


signs, which are dignified with- 3 


out being timid. The extra | 


sidewalk offered the public is 4 


both shrewd merchandising 


and a hospitable way to deal . 


with a street corner. 


The two-story portico, which © 


might be questioned on the 


esthetic grounds that it departs | 
prevailing — 


from the _§ scale 


gq 
fei, 


iad 
i 


among neighboring storefronts, q 


does possess other 
From the exterior, it makes a 


small store—almost invisible a 


virtues. 


in its previous incarnation a5 ~ 


a drugstore—appear 


interior it gives 
unusually pleasant, wide-open 
views to Fifth Ave. 

Cost: $196,000 with fixtures 
and lighting. 
cost: $18 per sq. ft. 


much = 
larger than it is. And on the | 
both the | 
ground and mezzanine levels - | 


Construction | 
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BUILDINGS IN BRIEF—STORES 












































To disguise the bowling alley 
proportions (40’ x 150’) of this 
store, Architect Eliot Robinson 
omitted the second floor over 
the central portion, thereby 
creating a 20’ high ceiling. 
Then he put a bridge across it 
which functions as an interest- 
ing sculptural element as well 
as a connection between the 
two second-floor levels. The 
break in the ceiling plane de- 


FABRIC DISPLAY ROOM ALSO DISPLAYS ITS STRUCTURE 





SPECIALTY STORE FORESHORTENED BY TWO-STORY SPACE 


fines the sales areas on the 
floor below, creates a source 
of high-intensity light in the 
middle of the shop and accents 
the “control center”—a counter 
accommodating telephones, mi- 
crophone, cash register, box 
storage space and chutes to 
basement for waste material. 

Another innovation: a pat- 
ented modular system of verti- 
cal supports for the wall dis- 


play fixtures permits overnight 


rearrangement of the selling 
floor. Between these adjustable ~ 


supports (which are lightly | 


secured to floor and ceiling) © 
are suspended interchangeable 
plastic trays, 
shelves and storage units de- 
signed to create a handsome 
pattern in any combination, 
The Kay Baum store is in 
Birmingham, Mich. 
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With only three months in 
which to design and build this 
showroom for Morris Sklare & 
Co. in Detroit, there was not 
time to worry much about fin- 
ish. Outside, the building is 
simply framework and glass. 
Inside, too, the structure is 
exposed and so are the air- 
conditioning ducts. From this 
functional ceiling painted char- 
coal gray is hung a multi- 
purpose grid whch carries ad- 
justable lighting fixtures and 
allows for the hanging of 
fabrics in an almost endless 
variety of ways. The result is 
a feeling of luxury and sophis- 
tication (an ideal atmosphere 
for the display of colorful 
fabrics) at minimum cost: $8 
per sq. ft., including fees. 
Architects: Harry S. King and 
Maxwell Lewis, associate. 


hanging rods, © 









































GARDEN CENTER IS ITSELF A GARDEN 


LATH HOUSE 


Af 


Most nurserymen have their 
salesrooms in their green- 
houses or in their hats. But 
not the Siebenthaler Co. of 
Dayton. It has a new building 
designed to display and sell 
plant materials and garden ac- 
cessories and, in the first year 
of operation, a 90% increase 
in sales to prove the wisdom of 
its policy. Besides showing off 
its merchandise to advantage, 
the building is designed to 
show how the merchandise 
might be used in landscaped 
compositions along with vari- 
ous paving, wall and fencing 
materials and decorative acces- 
sories. Most of this salesman- 
ship is designed into the cen- 
tral court which looks more 
like a patio in California than 
a sales floor in Ohio. A possi- 
ble explanation: both the archi- 
tect, John J. Matthias, and the 
landscape architect, Douglas 
Baylis, are California resi- 
dents. 
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BUILDINGS IN BRIEF—STORES 


FURNISHINGS SHOWROOM BRIDGED BY OFFICE BALCONY 





This effective display room in 
Seattle is the product of an 
old store, $5,800 cash and the 
labor and talent of its occu- 
pants, Miller-Pollard Design 
Associates. Its most  note- 
worthy detail is the 600 sq. ft. 
balcony which accommodates 
the interior planning depart- 
ment and isolates it from the 
busy sales floor. To give the 
balcony the effect of being 
suspended across the 18’ high 
room like a bridge, the design- 


GIFT SHOP FEATURES WALL-TO-WALL GRAVEL 


A beautifully simple backdrop 
for gifts from the Far East, 
this unusual shop in Seattle 
features new decorative uses 
for two common materials: 

> Part of the facade and one 
inside wall are finished in 1” 
x 1” bean poles of the garden 
variety, set vertically about 
%” apart and stained dark 
gray. They cost 35¢ a dozen— 
$20 for the job. 

> The wall-to-wall “carpeting” 
consists of pea gravel spread 
1” thick atop some salvaged 
linoleum, well buttered with 
tile adhesive. (Materials cost: 
$6.) Comments the designer- 
proprietor: “Our floor needs no 
scrubbing, sweeping or polish- 
ing and, except for occasional 
picking up, it stays a very 
pleasant mottled gray which 
suggests a casual gardenlike 
atmosphere.” It is a great suc- 
cess commercially: “People are 
fascinated by the novelty and 
can hardly wait to tell their 
friends to visit ‘the odd store 
with the rocks on the floor.’” 


Owners and designers: Scott- 


Hattori and Haru Nomura. 


PHOTOS : DEARBORN-MASSAR 


ers kept the balcony about 35’ 
back from the shop entrance 
and held it about 12’ from the 
rear wall. Light from a sky- 
light at the rear of the build- 
ing thus reaches the main floor 
level and back-lights the float- 
ing balcony. The balcony is 
carried on three exposed steel 
columns which are used deco- 
ratively and as supports for 
display fixtures (photo above). 
Collaborating architect: A. 0. 
Bumgardner. 
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HALL ENT. 


OPTICIAN SHOEHORNS SIX ROOMS INTO 20° X 22° 


No bigger than a typical two- 
car garage, this space contains 
six small “rooms”: a reception- 
display area, a secretarial of- 
fice, a private office, a labora- 
tory and two fitting rooms. 
The secret: use of space-sav- 
ing, built-in furniture and free- 
standing partitions. Note how 
the partitions are raised off the 
floor and stopped short of the 
ceiling and how in appearance 


and structure they resemble 
the dress-shop display fixtures 
shown on p. 142, The wood pan- 
els are oil-finished walnut, the 
frame is white. Other colors: 
yellow gold carpet, off-white 
walls, gray ceiling, white dra- 
peries, black and white furni- 
ture with accents of blue, 
orange and yellow. Cost: 
$4,000. Location: Seattle. De- 
signer: Douglas Bennett. 
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BUILDINGS IN BRIEF—STORES 
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WOMEN’S SHOP ELEGANTLY DRESSED AT BUDGET COosT 


This attractive little building 
in suburban Syosset, N.Y. cost 
less than $66,000, complete 
with fixtures. That is only 
about $15 per sq. ft. of main- 
floor selling space. The attrac- 
tive appearance of the build- 
ing derives mainly from its 
cantilevered floor which seems 
to float above the ground and 
from its dropped ceiling which 
seems to float below the roof. 
Its low cost is derived mainly 
from its simple framing and 
from its use of standard ma- 
terials, Girders are no longer 
than necessary to span be- 


tween columns (43’) ; they are 
extended 4’-6” at each end 
with light steel outriggers to 
carry the roof out over the 
cantilevered floor. A ceiling of 
5” plasterboard is fixed to 2x 
3’s resting on the lower flanges 
of the girders. Wall construc- 
tion is wood stud, brick ve- 
neered on the ends and stuc- 
coed at the rear. The cantile- 
vered space beyond the ex- 
posed columns is used for win- 
dow displays and for dressing 
rooms at the rear. Architect: 
Frank Greenhaus. Engineer: 
Peter W. Bruder. 
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LUMBER YARD MAKES A SHOW OF LUMBER 


Recognizing the growing do-it- 
yourself market for lumber 
and other homebuilding ma- 
terials, Point Loma Lumber 
Co. in San Diego rebuilt its 
plant to serve the public bet- 
ter. It consists of a well- 
lighted salesroom in which the 
smaller merchandise is dis- 
played attractively and in 
quantity and two flanking 
“sheds” for the storage and 
display of bulkier items like 
finished lumber and cement. 
(Rough lumber, sand and 
gravel are stored in detached 
buildings to the rear.) Built 
almost wholly of lumber, the 
building is itself an effective 


display of the company’s main 
line. It demonstrates in & 
straightforward way various 
uses of different kinds of wood 
and, by minimizing finish and 
trim, emphasizes the economic 
and esthetic qualities of wood 
construction. The woodwork in- 
side and out is finished na 
tural; the only painted parts 
are three big panels of bright 
primary colors set into the 
frame at the right of the 
entry. 

The building cost $48,600, 
excluding display fixtures and 
landscaping, or about $6 per 
sq. ft. Designer: Frederick 
Liebhardt. 











AUTO SALESROOM TUCKED IN AN OLD ARCH 


The problem here was to scale 
down a big two-story window 
in New York’s Savoy Plaza to 
the size of a diminutive 
foreign car. The solution was 
to conceal the high ceiling of 
the first floor behind four signs 
and three trade-marked awn- 
ings which command the pub- 
lie’s attention with all the in- 
Sistence of a TV commercial 
but with better taste than 
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most. The awnings are a pale 
grayed blue; the signs, white 
on stainless steel. The show 
window and door slide up in 
one piece (photo above) to per- 
mit cars to be moved in and 
out and to convert the show- 
room into an open-air mart. 
Cost of the front: $8,300. Katz, 
Waisman, Blumenkranz, Stein 
& Weber, Architects Associ- 
ated. 
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“To live in Philadelphia is to share in the excitement 


and reward of renewing a city’s vitality. . .” 


—from a panel at “Philadelphia Panorama,” new permanent exhibit of city planning 


The interesting thing about that sanguine 
statement is that it is true. 

City rebuilding in Philadelphia is not 
only the occupation of a topflight staff of 
professional planners and officials. It also 
happens to be a major preoccupation of 
several thousand other people, ranging from 
fourth graders who build improvement 
models of their neighborhoods, and school 
teachers who spend the summer scrutiniz- 
ing the metropolitan region, to bank presi- 
dents and advertising executives who have 
assumed initiative for planning a regional 
wholesale food distribution center. Bonds 
for improvements in Philadelphia get voted. 
Hearings on housing and redevelopment 
schemes get attended, and not passively. 
Proposals for eliminating blight-producing 
“neighborhood nuisances” get pushed. 

This planning ferment—which is hard 
to believe until you see it—has many 
yeasty ingredients. But one of the most 
potent is The Exhibit, a device which 
Philadelphia has evolved into a new public 
planning technique. 

The Exhibit made its first appearance, 
temporarily, back in 1947 when the newly 
chartered City Planning Commission and 
a lively group called the Citizens’ Council 
for City Planning, put on an eye-filling, 
idea-filled Better Philadelphia show in 
Gimbels department store. Summarizing 
the effect of that two-month show, City 
Planning Director Edmund Bacon says: 
“People went there without any idea of 
what city planning was, and left with the 
idea that it was desirable, a good thing. 
In this job of mine I can still see, almost 
every day, the impact of that ’47 exhibit.” 

Now the ’47 exhibit, brought up to date 
and again handsomely installed by its 
original designer, Architect Oskar Stono- 
Tov, is on permanent display at the Com- 
mercial Museum, a 50-year-old Philadelphia 
landmark whose interior has been beauti- 
fully remodeled by Architect Edward Stone. 
In its new incarnation, renamed Philadel- 


—« 


‘Exhibits include fresh, freewheeling in- 
terpretations by schoolchildren (ppper 
left); models of projects now in work 
(upper right); introduction to urban re- 
newal, a field in which Philadelphia is 
preeminent. among US cities (lower left) ; 
detailed “airview” (lower right) showing 
every “itethn of :public capital improvement 
Tecently completed, in work or in plan. 
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phia Panorama, the exhibit again packs an 
intellectual and emotional wallop. But this 
time, its purpose is not to introduce Phil- 
adelphians to city planning. That ground- 
work has been laid, This time it is used 
more analytically, as a kind of gigantic 
public schoolroom. 

The Citizens’ Council on City Planning, 
one of three sponsoring organizations, has 
responsibility for use of the exhibit. (The 
Planning Commission has responsibility for 
content; the Board of Trade and Conven- 
tions for housing the show.) The Council’s 
program is to invite groups (every kind of 
group: neighborhood associations, recrea- 
tion services, unions, PTA’s, engineering 
societies, trade associations, churches, 
fraternities) , take the members through on 
a tour tailored to their special interests 
and provide a speaker and question- 
answerer also tailored to the group’s inter- 
ests. As part of its housing responsibility, 
the Board of Trade provides three audi- 
toriums and rooms for dinner or refresh- 
ments. By fall, when the program is in 
full swing, the Council expects to have all 
three auditoriums in use most evenings, 
and three or four groups going through 
by day—in addition to casual visitors, an 
estimated half of the million annual visit- 
ors to the adjoining convention halls, and 
school children who contribute models to 
the exhibit and whose classes come through 
in droves. 

“The beauty of this exhibit,” says Coun- 
cil Director Aaron Levine, “is that it is 
detailed enough so the problems which 
especially interest any geographical, pro- 
fessional or civic group can be analyzed 
and studied here; but at the same time 
these problems are put in the context of 
the entire city’s problems. In our work 
with citizens’ planning groups we have 
felt the need, for a long time, of pulling 
those two things together.” 

In its proposed next phase, with adjoin- 
ing exhibits on the Delaware valley and 

continued on p. 150 


Comprehensive plan section of exhibit 
makes difficult technical subjects compre- 
hensible and shows relationships. 


Exhibit theme, “A better Philadelphia 
within your grasp,” is symbolically ex- 
pressed by photomura] and bronze hand. 


Huge map showing capital improvements 
is broken into segments so visitors may 
scrutinize any block in entire city. 
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CITY REBUILDING cont'd. 


the state included, the exhibit would go 
even further: show Philadelphia’s prob- 
lems in the context of regional and state 
planning. As Architect Stonorov points 
out: “A regional and urban transportation 
system, a three-state Delaware river port, 
a regional expressway system and regional 
park system, a balanced growth of suburbs 
and center city, a concept of the core of 
the city as the shopping and business 
center of the region: all such major con- 
siderations are not decided any more solely 
within the city, but have become regional 
and state problems, physically and finan- 
cially.” 

The Philadelphia schools, which for 
eight years have systematically included 
city planning in the fourth and eighth 
grade and high school curricula (one of 
the solid legacies of the ’47 exhibit and 
the interest it stirred) already include 
tours and study of the Delaware valley as 
a part of planning study. Philadelphia 
has come a long way, fast, since 400,000 
vistors first gaped in Gimbels at dioramas 
of their city and began to suspect plan- 
ning was not so dull a word as it sounds. 

The cost for installing the permanent 
exhibit was $125,000, most of which has 
been provided directly by the city treasury 
to the Board of Trade and Conventions. 
The Housing Authority contributed $6,000; 
the Redevelopment Authority, $12,000. A 
small local foundation gave a year’s grant 
of $7,000 to the Citizens’ Council for the 
programming work, To prepare the origi- 
nal exhibit cost $250,000—much of it 
raised from contributions—and many of 
the items, warehoused since ’47 in antici- 
pation of permanent use, needed merely 
to be updated. The updating will go on 
constantly—and the expectation is that 
the groups and school classes will come 
back and back again, because the more 
successful the exhibit and what it stands 
for, the more and swifter its own changes. 


150 


Typical exhibits: Left—technical data is 
imaginatively and memorably presented, as 
in this metal population map on transpar- 
ent plastic. Below—full size replica of row- 
house backyard shows how family can 
economically create much oasis in little 
space. Bottom—scale model of downtown 
area flips over, section by section, to show 
planned improvements; movement is syn- 
chronized with lighting and recording. 











EXCERPTS 


Architect Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Real Estate Developer 
William Zeckendorf air some 
marked differences of opinion on 
the future of the metropolis 

and the tall building 


| CITIES: MEDIEVAL OR MODERN 








TOMMY WESER—TIME 
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Excerpts from a discussion telecast by 
WRCA-TV and the NBC Network as part 
of their weekly American Forum program 


ZECKENDORF: I see New York as the most 
important triumph of man in any urban 
effort ever. It is very much in debt to 
many predecessor civilizations, and very 
importantly to Mr. Wright. He does not 
like the urban way of life, but he has 
made an enormous contribution to it. 
WRIGHT: The proportions of your big cities 
are inhumane. And you can’t substitute 
money for ideas, The skyscrapers grow 
like weeds. All extinguish each other. 
Man tramples on man. I can see no fur- 
ther use for the medieval city. 
ZECKENDORF: I don’t agree. I see the city 
as the expression of man’s gregarious na- 
ture. And therefore a natural expression. 
No great civilization has arisen at any 
time in history, and I stand to be cor- 
rected by you if you can name one, that 
did not come from urban life. 

WRIGHT: In medieval times there were no 
means of communications whatever; and 
culture was dependent upon crowding to- 
gether so that you might get a direct per- 
sonal connection in order to get anything 
of culture at all. That necessity no longer 
exists. 

ZECKENDORF: I believe people can live and 
work at their best in our present cities 
regardless. I would like your concept if I 
thought it was practical. I think your con- 
cept is a dream existence that in the light 
of several factors cannot work. 

WRIGHT: I think what you mean when you 
say “practical” is really “expedient,” The 
“practical” is far-reaching, extremely dif- 
ficult and expensive: requires vision. 
There is no vision in the present city. 
Once upon a time the city was the cul-— 
tural center of humanity and from it we 
have derived all of the culture that we 
now possess, which, unfortunately for us, 
makes it necessary for us now to envision, 
devise, and create new forms of culture 
that do not exist. I believe that man, by 
nature, is in quest, even now, as he always 
has been, for what we call the Beautiful. 


(Beauty is a dangerous word to use now; 
they'll accuse you of being impractical if 
you talk about beauty.) As a matter of 
fact, the Beautiful is the only thing that 
has ever appeared to be practical and has 
been preserved. So it will be. 

ZECKENDORF: I think your ideas are im- 
practical, not because they seek beauty, 
because we seek beauty too within the 
framework of what we consider the essen- 
tial way of life. With the population 
curve almost vertical I cannot fool myself 
with 2 flat horizontal city solution, how- 
ever beautiful and lovely, however desir- 
able. Your proposal is for a fluid sub- 
urbia—a place where no matter how far 


-you travel, no matter where you go, you 


only wind up where you started. I believe 
in the concentration of people and a 
change of pace; a very dramatic, radical 
change of pace. I believe in the theory of 
the green belt, but I believe that it should 
be rigidly controlled. 
WRIGHT: No. I don’t believe in green belts 
or suburbia. 
ZECKENDORF: Then we can really draw a 
line, because we totally disagree. 
WRIGHT: When the little gas stations first 
appeared down the road, that was the first 
symptom of the decay of the present city. 
Now you'll find that the best people are 
already gone. Eventually, I think they’re 
going to be very few concentrations like 
New York to cheat modern civilization. 
ZECKENDORF: I think the cities are decay- 
ing because they are outmoded, they are 
obsolete and have not kept. pace with the 
change in circumstance. But I’m very 
hopeful and optimistic, notwithstanding 
that, because of the tremendous effort be- 
ing made toward urban renewal. It indi- 
cates that. the nation at every level— 
national, state and city—-is alerted to the 
problem. I believe that under such acts as 
the Title I Urban Redevelopment Act and 
certain state laws and city laws these cities 
are going to renew themselves and re- 
fashion themselves in light of new cir- 
cumstances, 
WRIGHT: Only temporary. Decentraliza- 
tion is the normal watchword now, essen- 
continued on p. 168 
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TECHNOLOGY 


A concrete shell only 31” thick spans 


& 200’ recreation building (below) 


Prestressed girders are jacked up double 


concrete columns (p. 158) 


High cycle, high voltage lighting for 
air-conditioned buildings (p. 160) 


Technical notes (p. 162) 
































































































































SEEDS FOR ARCHITECTURE 


The last decade has seen a heavy harvest of 
modern architecture, but it has been a period 
light in seeding. The cause for this is rea- 
sonable: few architects and engineers today 
have much time to spend designing buildings 
which won't be ‘built immediately but may 
be built tomorrow—exploratory projects which 
guarantee future growth in the technology 
and esthetic of building. 

A few months ago the Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., a division of US Steel, set out 
to sow some of this essential seed, encourag- 





ing architects and engineers to present ad- 
vanced projects. Atlas asked Architect Robert 
Damora to select and program these, and 
to have models constructed and photograph 
them for presentation in fuil-page advertise- 
ments in mass-circulation consumer maga- 
zines with explanatory notes by the designers. 
This design for a saddle shell is the second 
such project. (The first was a house design 
by Architect John McL. Johansen.) 

About this program of stimulating and ex- 
tracting new architectural ideas from top 
designers, Damora adds these significant com- 
ments: “Each month 24 million everyday 
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people are given a glimpse of advanced archi- 
tecture which is not watered down a bit in 
the advertisements; already, after the pub- 
lication of just one project, we have had 
proof in hundreds of inquiring letters that 
these people respond to a quality of structural 
adventure even if they do not entirely com- 
prehend it. They want to know more. When 
we began, we simply wanted to bring out a 
potential in the architects and the engineers 
as creative men, but we know now that there 
is also a tremendous pectential lurking in the 
public. They are an eager audience for archi- 
tecture that presses forward.” 
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ARCHITECTS: Antonin Raymond & L. L, Rado 








STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Paul Weidlinger & Mario Salvadori 


RECREATION PLANNER: F.. Ellwood Allen 


- 2 SHELL CONCRETE WITH A FLAIR 
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SHELL CONCRETE structure hovering over 
Proposed restaurant has 200’ clear span, an 
average thickness of 3!/2” 
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The feat of putting a great room 
under a paper-thin roof is carried 
to a beautiful extreme by a team of 
architects and engineers 


In several ways a shell concrete roof 
directly contradicts that other great mod- 
ern structural invention, the ladies’ girdle. 
A girdle is resilient, and is designed to 
make a tense compromise with the woman 
contained. A shell concrete roof also is 
very thin, but it is stiff and holds its own 
shape stubbornly, against exterior forces 
and gravity. 

But to both, shape is the important 
thing, and both are “skin” structures. As 
in an egg shell or a soap bubble, the load 
is spread over all the surface, not just re- 
ceived by the surface and transmitted to 
a skeleton or framework inside. 

When you press a sea shell, the organ- 
ism inhabiting the shell has no bones to 
resist your pressure; his shell itself is his 







strength, resisting from every direction. A 
new understanding of this same kind of 
“continuous” shell resistance to stress is 
what is enabling architects and engineers 
to throw great billows of thin concrete 
over immense auditoriums, markets and 
arenas today, without any supporting 
framework of beams and columns. 

This wide-span shell concrete design for 
a restaurant in Long Beach, Calif. by 
Architects Raymond & Rado and Engi- 
neers Weidlinger & Salvadori, takes the 
idea of the shell construction forward 
several significant steps: 
> Its beautiful shape, like that of a sheil- 
fish, is not cosmetic, but actual. The form 
is itself almost a diagram of the stresses 
it must meet, not a sculptural shape 
selected by the architect, then made to 
stand up by the engineer. 
» Although the shape of this shell (actu- 
ally three similar shells of double curva- 
tures joined together by seams—see 
cover) is exceedingly complex, the sup- 
porting formwork, or mold, for pouring 
the concrete could be quite simple to put 
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DRAMATIC CIRCULAR RESTAURANT and 
supper club seating 1,000 people on ground 
level and mezzanine contrasts with flowing 
quality of shell enclosure. This building is 
part of a large oceanside project to be built in 
California. Sketch (below) shows contours of 
roof in plan. Dashed lines are horizontal. 
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up. No curved framework would be nec- 
essary because all these sensuous surfaces 
actually can be made up by straight lines, 
and the three sections are identical. 
>This shel. reveals its conceptual grace 
to the observer because its outside edges 
are thin. The stiffening ribs are not run 
around the shell edges, but instead have 
been set back. 

Although shell structures will take a 
certain amount of perforating, as demon- 
strated graphically by the German shells 
which were punched by allied bombing 
raids during World War II but did not 
collapse, the fact is that you cannot carve 
a big segment out of an egg shell without 
weakening it. The designers of this shell 
made it easier to open up the sides by 
eantilevering the shell out over the side 
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walls, balancing the shell’s stem stresses. 
The structure is a real shell all the way 
down to the buttresses; the engineer says 
that if soil conditions are satisfactory no 
underground ties will be necessary from 
buttress to buttress. 

Forum asked Engineer Weidlinger five 
questions about this important design in 
order to place it in technical context: 


1. Is shell construction new? 

“The first theoretical studies on thin 
shells date back more than 100 years 
(1828), but the first application of theo- 
retical work appeared only in 1924 when 
the now famous shell for the Zeiss works 
in Jena, Germany was executed. Early 
shells were almost exclusively of the 
cylindrical, spherical or conical type; only 


WEST ELEVATION 


recently have attempts been made to 
investigate the structural properties of 
other surfaces. The fact that other more 
complex surfaces are suitable for shell con- 
struction is inherent in the idea of the 
thin shell. 

“Any curved surface can be used as a 
shell provided that certain conditions as to 
its manner of supporting are satisfied. 
The most frequently used shell, the barrel 
or cylindrical shell, is often confused with 
the vault or arch, although the action of 
the shell and that of the vault are entirely 
different. The vault, essentially a linear 
structure, is continuously supported along 
its two parallel edges and can be sliced 
into a series of parallel arches without 
impairing its structural integrity. On the 
other hand, the cylindrical shell acts as a 
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beam with a curved cross section and is 
supported on its gable ends.” 


2. What is a shell, technically? 

“Essentially the idea of a shell is a 
completely continuous surface, such as a 
complete sphere. As soon as the continuity 
of the shell is interrupted, it is required 
to re-establish it at the discontinuous 
edge by means of stiffeners. The cylindri- 
cal shell also is basically a continuous pipe 
section which is sliced along its generator. 
At the lines along which it is cut, edge 
beams are required to stiffen the edge 
which has lost its continuity. For the 
same reason spherical shells which are 
cut out of a completed sphere require 
stiffeners along the curve on which the cut 
was made.” 


3. What is the method of design? 

“The analysis of thin shells consists of 
two steps: 

“First, the stresses within the shell are 
ascertained on the assumption that the 
surface is continuous or uninterrupted. 

“These stresses are referred to as mem- 
brane stresses. In many of the simpler 
surfaces the membrance stresses can be 
found by elementary methods, and the 
problem of the membrane stresses in these 
instances is a statically determinate prob- 
lem. 

“Second, the stresses and strains result- 
ing from the discontinuity along the 
boundary lines are computed. These 
stresses are referred to as “edge disturb- 
ances” inasmuch as they essentially repre- 
sent a disturbance of the original flow of 
the membrane stresses. In most well- 
designed shells these edge disturbances are 
localized since they occur at a relatively 
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narrow strip parallel to the edge. These 
edge disturbances are taken care of by 
means of the edge beams or stiffeners. The 
stresses occuring in and near the stiffener 
are in most instances rather difficult and 
tedious to compute.” 


4. What are the strongest shells? 

“Surfaces which have double curvatures 
[such as a sphere] have greater strength 
and rigidity than those with a single 
curvature [such as a cylinder or cone]. 
In addition to this there are a class of 
surfaces of double curvature in which two 
curves are in opposite directions, i. e., 
the center of the radii of curvature are 
on opposite sides of the surface. The best 
known examples of these are hyperbolic 
paraboloids and other saddle-shaped sur- 
faces. These surfaces have an additional 
advantage which is intuitively clear—in 
one direction the surface acts in some 
respects like an arch (in compression) 
while in the other direction it acts like a 
cable (in tension). Such surfaces inher- 
ently have great rigidity and have prob- 
ably also a great resistance to buckling, 
which is one mode of failure of very 
thin shells. Some of these saddle-shaped 
surfaces are also known as “ruled sur- 
faces.” They have the property that the 
surface itself is determined by two sets 
of parallel lines, forming a regular grid. 
This has a great practical importance, 
inasmuch as in reinforced concrete shells 
this results in a formwork consisting only 
of straight pieces of lumber.” 


5. What was the evolution of this new 
design? 


“New theoretical knowledge was accu- 





mulated concerning the behavior of é 
plex geometric forms, giving the desig 
a freedom he has not known before, 


“This saddle shell, which f ; 
consists of the interpenetration of 
three hyperbolic paraboloids, a 
exploit to the ultimate the adv 
this complex surface. It can be seen { 
the resulting shape has a highly 
topography which nevertheless ig fon 
by straight lines only. An attempt 
made to obtain a surface which d 
visually the required strength and 
eners at each point of the span, 


“The particular surface which has 
obtained closely approximates the 
etry of the three-pronged hyperbolic 
paraboloid (also known as the “monkey 
saddle”). This particular shape was 
selected also to satisfy functional require 
ments: to enclose a hexagonal space with 
the minimum number of supports which | 
will provide sufficient stability. 
continuous edges are stiffened and at li 
of the intersections where the contin 
is also disturbed additional stiffeners 
provided. At the apex of the surface 
tional strength is added by widening 
interior stiffeners which follow the p 
bolic section obtained from the hype 
paraboloid surface. The maximum 
of the reinforced concrete roof stru 
is 200’; the average thickness of the 
is 3%”. The shell surface will be 
forced with welded wire mesh and 
forcing bars running in the plane of p 
cipal curvature. The formwork will 
constructed of straight pieces of lum 
parallel to the grid lines which define 
surface.” 
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INTRICATE CURVATURE and wide over- 
hangs characterize the combination of hyper- 
bolic paraboloids. According to the engineers 
the computations are almost as complicated 
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as the resultant curves. Says Weidlinger: 
‘“‘You could look at Brooklyn Bridge and see 
its stresses, but that day is gone in structural 
engineering.”’ 
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PRESTRESSING JACKS ALSO HOIST GIRDERS 


Concrete girders 146’ long are 
jacked up atop double concrete 
columns and prestressed together 


Cooperation among architect, engineer and 
builder in the early stages of design pro- 
duced an economical and attractive struc- 
ture for this high school auditorium in 
Springfield, Il. 

One of the engineers’ first suggestions, 
quickly accepted by the ‘architect, was that 
the 146’ long roof girders be cast and pre- 
stressed on the ground and that they be 
raised in place with the prestressing jacks. 

The next joint decision was on the shape 
of the girders and columns. The architect 
wanted a flat lintel frame and a perfectly 
level ceiling of precast concrete roof panels 
carried by the roof girders. The compro- 
mise solution called for a slightly arched 
girder shaped for lifting and prestressing, 
yet one which would provide continuity 
between columns and girders. The bottom 
flange of the girder was designed to ac- 
commodate precast roof panels, approxi- 
mating the architect’s flat ceiling require- 
ment. 


Design details. To have provided conti- 
nuity of moments by prestressing the 
girder and columns joints immediately 
after erection (and before the full dead 
load from the roof panels was added) 
would have meant a strong horizontal 
thrust at the footing level. This in turn 
would have meant a large and uneconom- 
ical footing to meet this momentary con- 
dition. It was therefore decided to erect 
the girders and support them simply (post 
and linte; style) until the roof panels were 
in place. A short section of the largest 
available railroad rail was used to bridge 
the space between the twin columns; its 
slightly rounded surface provided a rocker 


bearing. To achieve fina] continuity of J 


moments, the mortised joint between 
girders and columns, similar to that used 
in carpentry, was prestressed after the 
roof was placed. 

The columns are of conventional con- 
struction, but 4,000 Ib. per sq. in. concrete 
was used to provide sufficient strength for 
the final prestressing of the columns to 
girders. The girders are of 5,000 lb. per 
sa. in. concrete, Their top flanges are equal 
in width to the outside dimension of the 
double columns, which enables them to 
resist the large positive bending moment 
at midspan. (An opening is provided at 
midspan to make it easy to walk from bay 
to ba, on ths roof and thus to facilitate 
the laying of roofing material.) 


Prestressed girders. The girders are 
7’ deep at the center, 5’-6” at the ends and 
have a web thickness of 8”. There are 16 
prestressing cables in each girder “draped” 
to follow the maximum tension forces 
within the girder. Each cable consists of 
12 wires %” in diameter and has an ulti- 
mate strength of 240,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

Seven days after casting, the girders 

were prestressed on the ground. Two 100- 
ton hollow core jacks, one at each end of 
the units, stressed the wires to a total 
elongation of about 10%”. During stress- 
ing, the girder’s original built-in camber 
of 2” was increased by %”, but the total 
upward deflection was eventually canceled 
out by the weight of the girders and the 
precast roof panels. 
Construction. One of the principal rea- 
sons for using the twin column design was 
to permit hoisting the girders with the 
prestressing jacks, thus avoiding the inter- 
mittent use of heavy cranes and long 
costly periods of down time. 

To lift the girders, the jacks were 
mounted on a simple lifting yoke atop the 
columns. Two two-section 2” lifting rods 
were attached to the girder by means of 
an anchor beam. The girder was raised 
in two lifts, because the rod coupling could 
not pass through the jacks. While discon- 
necting the two sections of the lift rod, 
the girder was supported on two 8” x 8” 
timber uprights. 

After all the girders were in place, the 
precast roof panels were erected by crane. 
At this time, the girders deflected freely 
because they could rock on the railroad 
rails inserted between the twin columns. 
To provide rigid “lateral support to the 
girders (which the engineer thought nec- 
essary, although’most codes are not clear 
on this point) matching anchor plates on 
panels and girders were welded together 
and the joints were grouted. 

Prestressing of the short wires through 
the girder-column joints was done on the 
roof with a 60-ton jack and a hand pump. 
The required elongation of these short 
wires was only %”. 

Precasting of the girder required only 
one set of side forms and three sets of 
soffit forms (two soffit forms were used to 
provide a base for draping the prestress- 
ing cables in advance of pouring) and per- 
mitted a weekly casting cycle and the 
raising of one girder per week. Cost was 
$8,500 per girder in place, or $170 per cu. 
yd. of concrete (each girder required 50 
cu. yd.). Architect: Richard P. Stahl; en- 
gineer: Prestressing Research & Develop- 
ment; contractor: J. E. Pyle. 
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AT TOP OF COLUMN: girder is secured by” 
cables through the girder-column joint 
are tensioned with the aid of a 60-ton j 
and hand pump. Roof panels are in places 
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GOING UP: prestressed girder is economically 
raised by a 100-ton prestressing jack, instead 
of the usual cranes. Below: a close-up of the 
yoke atop the double column. 
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ON THE GROUND (below): seven days after 
the casting of a girder, a 100-ton jack is used 
to prestress the cables running through It. 














COMPLETED FRAME includes cast-in-place blocks 
at end of girders which, along with prestressing, 
give continuity to the structure. 
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Pioneering system promises to save 
installation and operating costs, par- 
ticularly in air-conditioned buildings 


It takes only 115 v. of ordinary 60-cycle 
current to power the typical fluorescent 
lighting system. This one uses 400 v, at 
840 cycles! Along with the Union College 
Field House in Schenectady (AF, June 
55), this lighting system in the new 
Wakefield Co, offices in Vermilion, Oh:o, 
is a pioneering installation of considerable 
significance. Although its stepped-up di- 
mensions seem to imply higher costs, the 
reverse is true. Considering everything, 
Wakefield saved about $1,500 in initial 
installation costs and hopes to cut op- 
erating costs by about 20%. 

The visible parts of the new Wakefield 
lighting system are not new. They com- 
prise a multifunctional suspended ceiling 
whose 4’ grid of perforated channels dis- 
tributes air, absorbs noise, hides sprinkler 
heads and provides a top fastening for 
prefab partition panels—a ceiling system 
first used in the GM Technical Center 
(AF, July '49, et seq.). The new develop- 
ments are above the ceiling and in a back 
room, Above, small capacitor-type bal- 
lasts are substituted for the conventional 
“brick-type” kind, wiring is simplified and 
two fluorescent lamps take the place of 
three. In the back room is a power con- 
verter (photo right). 


Economies. According to R. D. Burnham, 
the company engineer responsible for this 
installation, operating economy is the main 
reason for using high frequericy, high 
voltage lighting. “The savings start with 
the lower cost of a small capacitor-type 
ballast. This pygmy-size capacitor produces 
from 8% to 12% more light from-a lamp 
operated on 400 v. at 840 cycles than 





HIGH CYCLE, HIGH VOLTAGE LIGHTING 
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the same lamp operated with a conven- 
tional heavier ballast at the usual 118 v. 
and 60 cycles. Increased light production 
is measurable economy.” 

Other economies, actual and potential: 


>» The one third reduction in the required 
number of lamps not only saves initial 
lamp costs, but socket and ballast costs, 
installation costs and lamp replacement 
costs. 


> Lab tests show that high frequency op- 
eration increases lamp life 12%. 


>» Wiring is simplified—only one capacitor- 
type ballast is needed to start and operate 
each lamp, compared with a starter and a 
large ballast for each lamp in the ordinary 
system, 


>» One fifth as many circuits are required 
for distribution. 


>» Sizes of distribution panels are materi- 
ally reduced, and in some cases panels are 
eliminated entirely. 


>» Power consumption is reduced between 
10% and 20% depending upon the type of 
lamps used, 


> Besides these direct savings, certain in- 
direct economies should eventually be re- 
flected in lower costs. For instance, be- 
cause of the reduction in the size and 
weight of ballasts, there should be econ- 
omies in lighter shipping weights, in small- 
er channel sizes and in reduced dead loads 
on structural ceilings. Most important, the 
cost of air conditioning is reduced. In the 
Wakefield building, it was found that a 
20-ton capacity system was adequate, 
whereas, with larger ballasts generating 
more heat, a 25-ton system would have 
been necessary. The 5-ton 
amounted to about $3,000. 
Even without air conditioning, the ini- 
tial and operating costs of a high-power 
system are likely to be lower than the cost 


difference 


of an ordinary system. But the reduction 
in air-conditioning requirements makes it 
a sure thing. 

In addition to its dollars-and-cents ad- 
vantages, 840-cycle power has other prop- 
erties to commend it. It creates no visible 
flicker in fluorescent tubes—even to those 
whose eyes are sensitive to the stroboscopic 
effect sometimes visible at 60 cycles. And 
it does not create “feedback” which causes 
radio interference. 

In the new Wakefield office this kind 
of lighting provides 100 foot-candles on 
the work surface. It is helped by a second- 
ary ceiling of sheet metal hung between 
the plastic light diffusers and the struc- 
tural ceiling and painted white to produce 
88% reflectance. 

The Wakefield building is a handsome 
structure of steel, concrete and tan brick 
with a full front of glass overlooking the 
Vermilion River valley to the north. (The 
west and south walls are designed as pro- 
tection against sky glare and sun heat; 
they are of cavity brick construction and 
are windowless.) Architects: Outcault, 
Guenther & Associates. 





MAINTENANCE of lighting system and other 
overceiling utilities is simplified by easily 
opened aluminum frame which holds rigid 
arch acrylic plastic light diffuser. 
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MODULAR CEILING integrates lighting, 
acoustical control, fire protection and parti- 
tioning. Deep lighting plenum is windowed 
with obscure glass (see night photo left). 
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RIGID ARCH DIFFUSER 


PERFORATED BAFFLE WITH 
ACOUSTICAL. MATERIAL : 


MOVABLE PARTITION -——— SPRINKLER HEAD 








ASSEMBLY of ceiling components is simpli- CHANNELS of grid system receive sound ‘ 
fied by modular construction and open expanse baffies or movable partition panels. Note air- 
of the unfinished building. duct lighting fixtures and sprinkler heads. 





CONVERTER steps up 60 cycle, 115 v. power LIGHTED CLOSET is by-product of build- 
to 840 cycles and 400 v. it is located in equip- ing’s over-all luminous ceiling. It would have 
ment room to muffle its hum, cost more to darken the closet than light it. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


BRONZE CURTAIN WALL 


Extruded bronze and rolled 
sheets make unique curtain wall 


Architect Philip Johnson calls it “. . . the 
most noble material . . . for the design .. .” 
in explaining why he and Mies van der 
Rohe chose bronze for their projected Park 
Ave. Seagram Building. But to produce 
the first bronze curtain wall required solu- 
tions to many unprecedented engineering 
problems. 

One of the most difficult problems was 
to extrude an “I” shaped mullion from a 
shape with a 7%" diameter and straight 
and true in 26’ lengths. Previous limits 
had been 6” and shorter lengths. 

Rolling close tolerance (for flatness, di- 
mension and square corners) spandrel 
sheets %” thick and up to 3’-9” x 4’-0” in 
size was another severe problem for the 
brass mills. 

Once the mills (four mills will supply 
the materials) overcame the engineering 
difficulties, the design became feasible. The 
effect sought by the architects depends in 
essence on sharply protruding mullions 





with arrises which give a third dimension 
to the facade. 

Extruded bronze mullions, shaped like 
light “I” beams, span vertically from floor 
and support the window and spandrel 
panel units. Attached to the structural 
steel by specially designed steel anchors, 
the mullions can be aligned in three direc- 
tions for a perfect fit. The window and 
spandrel units—-4’-7” wide and one story 
high—will be attached to the mullions in 
such a way as to allow for expansion and 
contraction within each unit, thus avoiding 
cumulative expansion or contraction over 
the entire wall. Window and spandrel 
frames will have completely welded cor- 
ners with continuous gasketing material 
between them and the supporting mullions. 
Continuous copper flashing will protect the 
wall from condensation or other moisture 
at the window head level on each floor. 
The fixed window glass, incidentally, will 
go down to the floor level. 

The metallurgical problem posed by the 
necessity for having two different alloys 
(one for the extrusions, and another for 
the plate) was solved by selecting Archi- 
tectural Bronze (actually a sort of brass) 
for extrusions and a matching color alloy 
Muntz Metal for the plate. Rolled shapes 
which would require a higher copper con- 
tent and result in a different color after 
oxidization were avoided. About 3,200,000 
Ib. of bronze will go into the facade of the 
building. 

Architects: Philip Johnson in association 
with Mies van der Rohe; associate archi- 
tects, Kahn & Jacobs; general contractor: 
George A. Fuller Co.; structural engi- 
neers: Severud-Elstad-Krueger; mechani- 
cal engineers: Jaros, Baum & Bolles. 


CONCRETE CRACKS 


How to minimize cracking of con- 
crete face bricks 


The cracking of concrete face brick could 
be minimized by the development of im- 
proved criteria for its manufacture and 
installation, according to a Building Indus- 
try Advisory Board report. However, 
BRAB points out that in many localities 
cracking is not a problem, probably due to 
proper manufacture and installation, and, 
in some cases, to a favorable climate. 

The report takes as its premise that the 
principal cause of cracking in concrete 
face brick walls is due to movements which 
occur with moisture, temperature and 
chemical changes within the concrete itself. 
In general, concrete expands with increase 
in moisture content and temperature and 
contracts with the reverse of those condi- 


tions. More recently it has been found that 
porous concretes contract with chemical 
changes which occur when carbon dioxide 
in the air is absorbed by the concrete, Re. 
strained shrinkage movements of the brick 
units in the wall, from whatever cause, 
produce tensile stresses in the brick, and 
in the wall as a whole; the result jg 
cracking. 

Therefore, the report concludes, wal] — 
cracking can be minimized by the use of a ' 
more stable brick. The report took note of 
the fact that cracking of concrete face 
brick walls may also result from weak- 
nesses or movements of other structural 
elements of the building. 


PRECAST CONCRETE FRAME 


Prestressing helps save $16,000 over 
conventional framing methods 


This four-story, 28,000 sq. ft. Denver build- 
ing is framed entirely with precast and 
prestressed concrete columns, beams, floor 
and roof slabs. In competitive bidding, the 
system was $16,000 lower than any other 
method of framing. 

The main columns are 60’ long, precast, 
with cast-in lugs to form a shelf for the 
beams. The beams on the 50’ side of the 
50’ x 125’ building, were prestressed. The 
double-tee floor slabs were also prestressed. 
The prestressing made a cantilevered bay 
possible at one corner of the building. 

The building will be enclosed in brick 
(8” and 12” to fit code requirements) and 
will be used for light warehousing with a 
rating of 125 lb. per sq. ft. 

Cost for the complete building with air 
conditioning, but excluding elevators and 
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architects fees will be $8.50 per sq. ft. 
Architect: Ralph D. Peterson; general con- 
tractor: F. J. Kirchhof Constr. Co.; con- 
crete contractor: Prestressed Concrete of 


Colorado. 


MOUND BUILDING 


Heaped up earth from big borrow 
pit forms Texas stadium 


The legendary homesick hill Princess of 
Babylon would surely have approved of 
this stadium sceoped out of the Texas 
prairie. The finished elevation of the play- 
ing field (and borrow pit) of the San 
Angelo Stadium averages 14’ below nat- 
ural ground level. The spoil was heaped 
up as much as 30’ above ground level on 
two sides of the bowl shaped excavation. 

At a construction cost of only about 
$445,000 (excluding land) here’s what the 
San Angelo Public School District got: 
A 12,180-seat stadium; % mi. cinder 
track; three football fields; one baseball 
field; press box, concession stands; public 
toilets; and field house with dressing 
rooms. 

To build the stadium, some 98,000 cu. 
yd. of earth was moved and roller com- 
pacted to a density which resisted hand 
tool digging on the slopes. The concrete 





stands were built directly on the earth 
fill and are finished with wood seat boards. 

Spectator traffic handling was made 
easy by limiting access to the seats to the 
two walks which follow the tops of the 
two mounds. 

Although no seats are planned for the 
north end of the stadium, the earthen 
wall was continued around this end as 
protection against the north winds, South 
breezes sweep the field and stands through 
the open south end. 

Architect: Max D. Lovett; associated 
architect engineers: Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott & Associates; soil consultants: 
Spencer J. Buchanan & Associates; con- 
tractor: Templeton & Cannon. 
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NELSON STUD WELDING DIV., GREGORY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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NEW FORM TECHNIQUE 


Prestressing helps save $16,000 over 
conventional framing methods 


Developed for the construction of the base- 
ment walls of the new Court House Square 
building in Denver, this simple, economical 
fastening method turns a difficult concrete 
form job into a fairly easy one. It com- 
bines the use of end-welded studs and coil 
form ties. On the Denver job the studs 
were %” in diameter and 6” long, with 
544” of broad threads sized to fit the coils 
of the form ties. 

The first step in assembling the forming 
was to end weld the studs to the vertical 
soldier beams of the basement cofferdam 
walls. Horizontal sheathing boards were 
then fitted over the studs and coil form 
ties were threaded to the studs. Finally, 
the inside form, consisting of 4’ x 10’ 
panels of plywood, was bolted to the ties. 
Walers to reinforce the inside form con- 
sisted of 6’ double channels, back to back. 
The inside form was secured by running 
%” lag bolts through the waler and 
threading them into the free end of the 
coil form tie. 

The studs were spaced 6’ center to cen- 
ter horizontally and 2’ o.c, vertically, and 
theoretically each stud and tie can carry 
a load of 12,000 Ib. 

Architects: I. M. Pei & Associates, Kahn 
& Jacobs, and G. M. Musick; engineers: Se- 
verud-Elstad-Krueger; contractor: George 
A. Fuller Co. 





How much of a problem is the 
smoke-filled room? 


This being the season of the smoke filled 
room, it is only fitting that some attention 
being paid to the organoleptic* effects 
thereof. Let politicians (and air condition- 
ing engineers) pay heed. 

The heedful pol will need, among as 
things, this equipment before stepping into 
the s.f.r.: thermometer, chronometer and 
bulbs, wet and dry. He should memorize, 
among other things, these axioms of the 
effects of tobacco smoke on his body: 
>» An increase in humidity has the effect of 
lowering the odor-perception level of 
smoke. 


> An increase in temperature (at a con- 
stant specific humidity) lowers the odor 
level of smoke slightly. 

>» Adaptation to smoke takes place more 
rapidly during initial stages of exposure. 
>» While the perceptible odor level of smoke 
decreases with time of exposure, irritation 
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to the eyes and nose generally increases. 
The irritation is greater at low relative 
humidities (below 35%) than above 50%. 

Thus armed and thus forewarned, the 
pol may enter the s.f.r. prepared to do 
battle, among other things, with the or- 
ganoleptic effects. 

The. air-conditioning designer and con- 
troller would do well to consider the fact 
that reducing the relative humidity will 
increase susceptibility to smoke irritation. 
To produce minimum discomfort in public 
rooms where smoking is permitted, the air- 
conditioning system must be balanced some- 
where between the discomfort of high 
humidity itself and the discomforts of 
smoke irritation and odor that go with low 
humidity. 

These conclusions are based on research 
by Engineers W. F. Kerke and C. M. 
Humphreys. 


* The effect on the whole organism. 









ROCKEFELLERS 


By 1975 there will be 50 million 
more Americans living within 
the same boundaries. This is 
no idle forecast but the best 
estimate of “demographers”— 
those who graph populations. 

If the prediction is correct, 
the babies born in the next 20 
years will equal in number all 
the babies born during the first 
hundred years of the Republic. 
There will be some 210 million 
people living in the same land 
area now occupied by 160 mil- 
lion people. This means an ac- 
celerated increase in density of 
settlement—in other words, 
cities. 

A new order of architecture 
and building is not only com- 
ing, it is here already: city 
architecture, city building and 
rebuilding. 

The question is who viii take 
charge of it, who will organize 
it, who will be responsible for 
it. 


The new order of architec- 
ture and building will involve 
a new order of operations, a 
new order of planning and 
design, a new order of manage- 
ment and responsibility, Tools 
fully adequate for this opera- 
tion do not even exist—many 
of the tools must be improvised 
and created. 


The toughest job for our 
industry and all the profes- 
sions connected with it is to 
shift the focus of their think- 
ing. 

World War II created a new 
homebuilding industry. But 
now the nub of the problem 
is how to fit these houses with 
streets and roads and schools 
and work places and shopping 
centers so the people can get 
real joy out of them instead 
of frustration. Again, since 
World War II we have made 
great progress in standardizing 
the elements of fast-growing 
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downtown buildings. But in 
cities like New York the new 
efficiency is producing a cav- 
erned glut on old streets, so 
that the larger number of 
people now trying to move 
and breathe within the same 
city districts experience ever 
greater acerbity and frustra- 
tion. The real problem is how 
to fit the new production into 
a new planning pattern. 


The new demand is bringing 
with it a new kind of responsi- 
bility taker; and only a new 
kind of responsibility taker can 
be of any use in the new situa- 
tion. The older kind of expert 
may be all the more nuisance 
just because he likes to keep 
on and on doing the secondary 
thing at which he is adept. We 
are told by the dean of the 
Harvard School of Design, who 
is one of the new men aware 
of the importance of large- 
scale planning, that he has 
trouble getting rid of graduate 
students who want to go on 
and on solving the old problem 
of the individual small house, 
which used to be one of the 
finest problems in bringing new 
materials and new techniques 
into living architecture, but is 
only a subsidiary problem now. 
And building promoters in 
New York who know how to 
erect office rental space in no 
time flat, with the new indus- 
trial techniques, are at a loss 
when asked: “Why has there 
never been a second attempt to 
open up the city as Rockefeller 
Center started to open it 20 
years ago?” They say, “We 
are not Rockefeller, we haven’t 
the resources.” 

The trick is, of course, to get 
the Rockefeller result without 
being Rockefeller, simply be- 
cause 50 million new babies 
demand that the result must 
be obtained, Rockefeller or no 
Rockefeller. And that is pre- 


cisely what the new responsi- 
bility takers are beginning to 
contrive. The new leadership is 
a group leadership, and it will 
manage by means of organiza- 
tion and new techniques what 
Rockefeller used to manage 
through the sheer power of 
individual wealth. 


The new leadership is being 
furnished by the alert ele- 
ments of the business commun- 
ity and the professional com- 
munity acting together as a 
group and a team. 

To be sure, men of power 
and wealth are in it. For ex- 
ample Richard Mellon and the 
leading families of Pittsburgh 
are at the core of the power- 
ful Alleghany Conference, 
which has taken as its job the 
rebuilding of that city. But 
there is far more to the story. 

Typically the new leadership 
grows among management 
men. In Fort Worth it was 
J. B. Thomas, president of 
Texas Electric Service, who 
set the town afire with the 
Gruen plan; prominent in 
Cleveland is another utility ex- 
ecutive, Elmer L. Lindseth, 
president of Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating; in St, Louis the 
mention of Edgar Queeny, 
chairman of the great Mon- 
santo Co. or Powell McHaney, 
president of General American 
Life Insurance, neglects other 
business leaders of comparable 
ability and distinction. 

These men do not act alone. 
They act within groups, like 
the Greater Milwaukee Com- 
mittee or the Committee for a 
greater Anytown. 


And beyond these commit- 
tees in the individual city, 
there are now men of vision 
gathered in nation-wide asso- 
ciations. The Advertising 
Council of America has given 
a powerful impetus to urban 
renewal through its ACTION 
campaign (American Council 
to Improve our Neighbor- 























































hoods) and the Chamber of 
Commerce, too, has taken up 
the battle on a national plane, 
Even more encouraging are re- 
ports carrying the movement, 
so to speak, into the grass 
roots of management: news of 
nation-wide enterprises whose 
district managers are now in- 
structed that participation in 
local urban renewal move- 
ments is an operational ele- 
ment of their daily job. An- 
other important new group is 
the large-scale city redeveloper 
or “redevelopment sponsor,” 
who differs from the tradition- 
al realty promoter as today’s 
large-scale homebuilder differs 
from  yesterday’s carpenter 
builder (see p. 118). 


On the professional side, the 
planners have always been ac- 
tive but the new awakening is 
among the architects. Old 
Daniel Burnham is being re- 
called again, the man who 
started transformation of a 
dozen cities, and a Gold Medal 
went last year to Clarence 
Stein, pre-eminently a pioneer 
in garden city planning. 

In 1957 the American Insti- 
tute of Architects will cele- 
brate its first centennial as a 
professional organization. Will 
the event serve only to give 
architecture splendid burial? 
If not, then we commend to 
the AIA that it turn attention 
to the future too, and use the 
event to set its focus on those 
50 million babies of the next 
20 years, which must be served 
in communities. This is the 
biggest responsibility of archi- 
tecture and it is here now. 

+ + * 


Next month Forum will de- 
vote most of its issue to new 
forces shaping cities. 


Douglas Haskell 














Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
Tenth Street Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


General Contractor: 
A. H. Neumann & Bros., Inc., 
Des Moines 

Erector: 
David Architectural [ron Works, 
Chicago 

Architects: 
Tinsley, Higgins, Lighter & Lyon, 


Des Moines 


Reynolds Aluminum Applications in this Building 


Aluminum Wall Window Units consisting of 
Reynolds Series 100 Vertically Pivoted Windows, 
Interlocking Extruded Spandrels and Aluminum 
Metal Wall Accessories. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SERVICE TO ARCHITECTS 


Reynolds Architect Service Representatives offer spe- 
cialized assistance on aluminum design problems, on 
applications of standard aluminum mill products, and 
on the use of commercially fabricated aluminum build- 
ing products. They can help to coordinate varied alu- 
minum requirements for procurement efficiency and 
economy. Inquiries should be addressed to... Architect 
Service, Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Ky. 











REYNOLDS SERIES 100 
VERTICALLY PIVOTED 
WINDOW as used for 
Northwestern Bell 
Telephone. Provides 
minimum air infiltration, 
positive locking. Revolves 
easily for washing from the 
inside. All welded frame 
construction. Self-draining. 











See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds great dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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Polyvinylchloride =P VC 


WATERSTOPS 


“Durajoint", extruded from Polyvinyichloride — PVC, 
was specifically compounded and designed for use 
between adjacent sections of concrete structures. 
“Durajoint” is extruded with specially designed 
longitudinal ridges on both sides that insure 
the distribution of critical pressures and 
enhance the holding power. ‘“Durajoint's” 
extreme elasticity and excellent tear re- 
sistance allow it to successfully handle 
vertical or lateral movements of 
masses of concrete without being 
sheared. ‘‘Durajoint,” the 100% 
watertight expansion and con- 
struction joint, will successfully 
withstand extreme water- 
heads. “Durajoint'’ success- 
fully replaces metallic 
strips, rubber or 
bituminous materials 
generally used for 
waterstops. 







































V Resistant to extreme 
waterhead pressures 


/ Tensile strength of not less 
than 1900 Ibs. per square 
inch 


~/ Superior holding strength .. . 
elongation ability of more than 
350% 


JV Functions efficiently in tem- 
perature range of —-54° F. 
to + 176° F. 


~/ lifetime expectancy of ap- 
proximately 300 years 


</ Chemically inert . . . resistant 
to acids, alkalis, weather, 
chlorinated water, oils, fungus, 
etc 


~/ Quickly—easily spliced ‘“‘on 


the job” by merely applying 
heat and holding the ends 


together until bonded . . . re- 
quires no welding or vulcaniz- 
ing equipment. 


“/ Available in lightweight, easy 
to handie 50 ft. coils . . . 
withstands abuse without dam- 


WRITE TODAY for complete information and 
free samples of Sealtight ““DURAJOINT”’ 
Waterstops. 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 


6 KIMBALL ST. ; 






ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


DURAJOINT 












CITIES oonva. 


















































tial to any vision of our American future, 
ZECKENDORF: Decentralization isn’t new, 
You’re a product of decentralization, and 
I am too. But in an inverse ratio to de. 
centralization. Take the example of New 
York City. New York was the great hub 
of industry in this country. But New York 
has lost its industry through just what 
you’re talking about. Industry had a hori- 
zontal growth. It had to go to the periph. 
ery. It had to go to the suburbs or it had 
to go out into the open spaces, and New 
York is no longer an industrial city. New 
York did recapture something in inverse 
ratio to the decentralization of manufac- 
turing. New York recaptured the things 
that decentralization meant. Every time a 
factory went out to Iowa, Indiana or down 
to Carolina, it had to have a showroom 
somewhere in the midtown of New York. 
WRIGHT: To sell its merchandise. A good 
place in which to sell fish but there are no 
fish in its streams. 

ZECKENDORF: We want to get rid of the 
industries. We’re getting rid of our man- 
ufacturing at 50¢ a ft. and getting back 
the opposite space at $5. That’s a good 
trade. People don’t come to New York to 
stay at a hotel room in a chain hotel. They 
come here to buy, sell, or to go to theater 
or enjoy cultural activities. It’s a market; 
and it’s a place to borrow money and to 
lend money, however ugly the word may 
sound. It is a place where the very life 
blood of the nation generates and pulsates, 
and it has the benefits that probably are 
found in the very communities that you 
wish to build your towers. 

WRIGHT: The advance that we’ve tried to 
give to building by the building of the 
Price Tower out on the Oklahoma plain is, 
“Stay home and do your own stuff; don’t 
impinge on Mr. Zeckendorf in his New 
York City.” Stay there, where you live, 
spend to make your own town beautiful. 
If you want a skyscraper, it’s a natural 
American achievement, Use it! The coun- 
try is the place for it. 

ZECKENDORF: I can’t see the logic to 4 
skyscraper in the open spaces. 

WRIGHT: Well, but the Price “skyscraper” 
is not in “the open spaces.” The sky- 
scraper is in a pleasant small town that 
can absorb the skyscraper. Because it is 
an economic, beautiful form, and should 
cast its shadow on its own ground, 4 
likely circumstance in a town by itself. 
Every town should have one or two or 
three of them. They have churches and 
steeples? Why not a beautiful feature 
that is utilitarian though tall. 
ZECKENDORF: You’re talking about art for 
art’s sake. 

continued on p. 172 



























s MOST MODERN AIRPORT CONTROL 
re TOWER IS EQUIPPED WITH TODAY’S NORTON 
ie MOST MODERN DOOR CLOSER INADOR 


lew in perfect 
rub 
ork 





Logan International Airport...Boston, Massachusetts am 
Streaml 


ri. fl In today’s ultra-modern structures, any door closer which directs ae 


ph attention to itself or is not in full harmony with its surroundings 
can very easily strike an uncomfortably false note in an other- 
‘ew | wise perfect design. There can be no such discord in Boston’s strik- 
Tse ing new airport control tower where doors serving the public are 
ac equipped with Norton INADOR closers. They were selected for 
Pe dependability, low maintenance cost and precision workmanship 
wn as well as their unobtrusive efficiency. For complete data on the 
om entire Norton line, see current catalog. Write for your copy today 


if you don’t already have one. 





A complete line 
of Norton Surface 
type closers is 
available for all 
installations where 
concealment is 
not essential. 
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NORTON 500: CLOSERS 


Dept. AF-86, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
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For Better 
Control Joints 


BLOK-JOINT 





RUBBER EXTRUSION . 


@No Cutting or Sawing. 


@No Need for Special 
Blocks. 


@Use with Any Standard 
Metal Sash Block. 


@No Building Paper or 









BLOK-JOINT’S “cross-shaped” rubber extrusion 
design simplifies construction of masonry wall 
control joints. Use BLOK-JOINT with any stand- 
ard metal sash block! 


“100 Year Life’ rubber assures maximum ef- 
fectiveness for the lifetime of the building. 
BLOK-JOINT forms a secure interlock, actually 
adds stability to the wall. 


Use BLOK-JOINT for all types of masonry wall 
construction!—Block walls, brick veneer over 
blocks, cavity walls and many other types! 


Simplicity, Versatility and maximum effective- 
ness are yours with Carter-Waters BLOK-JOINT. 
NOWI See For Yourself how BLOK-JOINT 
fits masonry wall construction! 


Write Today for FREE sample! 
Use this coupon. 


ome — oe eee 


Carter-Waters Corporation 
2440 Pennway © Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Please send me a FREE sampie and specifi- 


cations on the new Carter-Waters BLOK- 
JOINT. 




















CITIES on 





WRIGHT: No, I’m not. I’m talking of the 
life of the people in the town. The pride 
and joy they take in their own town and 
in seeing things there that are dignified 
and beautiful and utilitarian. 
ZECKENDORF: In giving a town an office 
building, could you justify it as you would 
a church? 

WRIGHT: Yes. I think an office building is 
quite as important as a church or a mu- 
seum. And I think it has a function and a 
future, a countenance, too, that can be as 
beautiful and spirited as Mt.-St.-Michel, 
or as any other building ever built. 
ZECKENDORF: I’m sure it can be beautiful, 
but should things be built for beauty 
alone? 

WRIGHT: No. There is no such thing. 
Whoever saw Beauty “standing alone” 
(independent of reality)? I never have. 
ZECKENDORF: I’ve been under the illusion 
that I have. 

WRIGHT: Ordinary buildings commit a sin 
that we have tried to abolish in the Price 
Tower. We want not only privacy for 
people but beauty of environment. We 
don’t want to encircle and environ them 
like grains of wheat in a bushel! 
ZECKENDORF: Doesn’t that depend upon 
site planning? 

WRIGHT: How can you “site-plan” in a 
place like New York City? 

ZECKENDORF: It can be done, and I predict 
that it will be done. The city pattern will 
change. We'll get away from the gridiron 
streets. 

WRIGHT: But what’s going to maintain the 
necessity for the city? Why are people 
going to come and crowd in upon each 
other when they become better conditioned, 
and more intelligent? And more enlight- 
ened? The more enlightened they become 
the less they’re going to impinge on one 
another. What are these great spaces for 
now lying all around here and everywhere 
else? What is this impulse to impinge 
upon everybody, your elbows in some- 
body’s ribs and standing on somebody’s 
feet? What is this impulse to crowd now 
that the real basis for crowding no longer 
exists and you have no more than the 
gregarious animal left? 

ZECKENDORF: I believe that many like a 
little bit of crowding, as shocking as it 
may sound to you. I feel that perhaps 
your way of life might not be the same 
as mine. 

WRIGHT: Your way of life, then, is for the 
crowding? 

ZECKENDORF: I like to have a man get a 
little of both; that’s why I believe in the 
green belt theory, in the belief that one 
and one equals three if two good ideas 
are exchanged. 














For Better Reinforcing 
With “Deep -Grip” Swedging 








MASONRY WALL REINFORCING 


@ Exclusive Deforming Provides 
Large, Well Defined “Squared 
Edges” 

@ Prevides “Sure Lock” Between 
Reinforcing and Mortar 

@ Requires No More Area in the 
Joint Than Superficial Deforming 

@As Easy to Handle as Other 

Types 





You can see at a glance the extra “grip- 
ability” of Carter-Waters BLOK-MESH. The © 
horizontal and vertical surfaces provide a sure ~ 
lock even under lateral pressure and shrinkage; 


BLOK-MESH Minimizes Cracking above lintels, © 
below sills, at corners. 


BLOK-MESH Is Best to tie brick to backup © 
blocks, for cavity wall construction, double 
walls, ordinary block wall construction. 


Remember, BLOK-MESH by Carter-Waters Is 
the only masonry wall reinforcing with the 
“deep-grip”, positive anchor swedging. 


SEE The Big Difference In Sweet's File or... 


Write Today for your FREE illustrated brochure 
on the New Carter-Waters Blok-Mesh! Use This 
Coupon. 
Carter-Waters Co on : 
2440 Pennway ® rane oe 


Please send me FREE brochure and specifi- 
cations on new Carter-Waters BLOK-MESH. 


Nome. 




















ATLAS MORTAR contributes to the fine modern appearance of Northside Meth- 
odist Church, Greenville, $. C. Interior view, below, shows excellent textural 
effect achieved by use of concrete-block masonry. Ready-mix concrete and 
concrete block furnished by Greenville Concrete Company, Greenville, S. C. 





Get better mortar—get better masonry! 


A GOOD DESIGN deserves good materials. Atlas Mortar 
Cement helps assure better mortar because of its con- 
sistent high quality and because it has all the proper- 
ties most desired by masons. 


BUILDERS RELY on Atlas Mortar’s smooth plasticity, 
its water retention and workability retention, and its 
uniform color. The air-entraining properties of Atlas 
Mortar Cement make joints more resistant to the 
destructive action of freezing-thawing weather. 


BRICK, BLOCK AND STONE all look their best in a 
setting of Atlas Mortar. So for lasting good looks on 


your next project, specify Atlas Mortar Cement. 
Complies with ASTM and Federal Specifications for 
masonry cement, which now include requirements 
for soundness (low expansion) in autoclave. 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NW. ¥. 


Atlas aren Comonit 


FOR BETTER MORTAR ¢ FOR BETTER MASONRY 


OFFICES: Albany - Birmingham - Boston - Chicago - Dayton « Kansas City - Milwaukee - Minneapolis - New York « Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + St. Louis - Waco 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR-—Televised alternate 


Wednesdays — See your newspaper for time and station. 
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RESEARCH 





A spotlight on new tests, new 
standards, new studies 


NEW Ramset 
DUO-JOBMASTER 


THE USE OF LUMBER 


From time to time this column will g 
the building industry by reviewing br 
fields of building science activity and 
porting what is being done in those f 
and the sources of latest information, 

This month’s summary covers rese 
related to timber construction and for 
product use that is active now or has b 
active within the past 18 months. Th 
table below includes a selected group 6 
colleges and universities, governm 
agencies, trade associations and a pri 
commercial research organization. The s 
lection was made to indicate the range @ 
topics under study in this field. The 
breadth of interest in several of the tor 
is also illustrated. (Wood product n 
facturers and lumber producers are | 
sponsible for an equally extensive 
gram of research covering about the sam 
range of topics.) 





gives you 


TWO TOO LS IN ON t i SOURCES OF WOOD RESEARCH 
e Subject 


Source (key b 





Timber resources 1, 15, 20, 
Quality effect of plantation spacing 2 
Strength of young growth timber 5, . 
Lumber grade use 1, 15, 20, 2 
Wood procurement . 1, 17, 20, 21, 
Cutting characteristics of wood saws 4 
Degradation of wood by machining 
Structure and identification 

Seasoning studies 5, 15, 17, 2 
Physical and mechanical properties a 


RAMSET’S new tool has inter- 
changeable barrels, to set per and money-saving advan- 
either 4” or %" fasteners into tages of RAMSET FASTENING 
steel or concrete—an added SYSTEM. 


convenience to the time, tem- 


Will do all of your fastening jobs 


: oe 2 x 
ee ee ee See 


Operator carries the second 
barrel in his pocket like a foun- 
tain pen, ready to set any 
variety of fasteners the job 


Makes tough jobs easy 


No more drilling or chipping; 
fasteners are set instantly, ac- 
curately and permanently with 
a press of the trigger. 

Learn about this low-cost, 


may require—light, medium or 
heavy duty anchoring into 
hard materials like concrete 
or steel. 


time-saving, modern way to 
fasten. Find for yourself what 
it can mean to any construction 
job. A demonstration will con- 
vince you. 


PRamset Fastening System 


WINCHESTER 


WESTERN DIVISION 


N MATHIESON CHEMICAL 'O10)-1-101-7-BEle), 


FIRST IN POWDER-ACTUATED FASTENING 


12157-H BEREA ROAD 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


tests 1, 5, 11, 15, 17, 


Table continued on p. 1 : 
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. Michigan College of Mining and Technol-” 


ogy 


. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
. University of Texas 
. University of Michigan 


Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 


. University of Denver 

. University of Maryland 

. University of Southern California 

. University of Louisville 

. Southern Methodist University 

. Purdue University 

. University of Nebraska 

. IMinois Institute of Technology 

. University of Mississippi 

. Forest Products Laboratory, US Dept. of 


Agriculture 


. American Institute of Timber Construction 
. Timber Engineering Co. 

. Architectural Woodwork Institute 

. National Woodwork Manufacturers Asst. 
. California Redwood Assn. 

. American Wood Preservers Institute 

. National Pest Control Assn. 

. Hardwood Plywood Institute 

. Southern Pine Assn. 
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- with Concrete — 


NEW COLORS 


Block is now available in many 
localities in green, ocher, red, 
ivory, blue, yellow, gray, black 
and other decorator colors. 


NEW PATTERNS 


You can build extra distinction 
into a wall at little extra cost 
with any of the new concrete 
block wall patterns. 


NEW RESEARCH 


NCMA'S engineering staff has 
produced technical studies which 
can help you. Ask your local 
block plant for a copy of “Sound 
Reduction Properties of Concrete 
Masonry Walls.” 
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— HERE’S always something new about concrete block—the 
nation’s most versatile building material. In fact there 


are so many new things going on in the industry that it’s 


pretty hard for a very busy man like an architect or an 
engineer to keep up with the newest improvements. 

Here’s where your local NcMA member can-be.a big help to 
you. Ask him to show you some of the new improvements in 
block —he’s a good man to know. 

NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION « 58 SOUTH DEARBORN + CHICAGO 
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more and more 


architects specify 








FLOOR AND CEILING TYPE AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


Cooling. heating, dehumidifying, humidifying. 14 sizes, 1 to 
150 tons. 


MULTI-ZONE UNITS 


Provide six separate comfort conditioning functions at one 
time. Can cool in one zone while heating in another. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS AND COOLING TOWERS 


Cool water for re-circulation through air conditioning system. 


Save up to 95% of normal water demand. 


LOW TEMPERATURE UNITS 
For freezing or cold storage of meats and other perishables. 


Can operate as low as —20°F. at full load, with automatic 
defrost. 


AIR COOLED CONDENSERS 
For waterless cooling. Maintains liquid pressure in refrigerant 
lines for proper flow through lines and valves. Permits full 
capacity operation of refrigeration units in all seasons. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLERS 


15 unit sizes, 1,000 to 26,400 cfm—blow-through and _pull- 
through types. Available with automatic defrost. 


HEATING AND COOLING COILS 
For a wide variety of air conditioning applications. Can be 
used with all types of refrigerant. 
Write for information on the complete line of 
Marlo Quality Air Conditioning Equipment 


SEE OUR BULLETIN IN SWEET'S CATALOG 


MARLO coil co. 


SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





Quality Air Conditioning and Heat Transfer Equipment Since 1925 
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SOURCES OF WOOD RESEARCH 
Subject Source (key below) 








Wood product development 


1, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 96 


Woodworking industrial engineering 


1, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23 


Relation of modulus of elasticity to 


moisture content 7 


Laminated structural members 15, 16, 17, 21 


Wood windows 18 
Cabinet construction 8 
Color stability of exposed wood 17 
Studies of wood finishes 1, 17, 19, 20, 24 
Development of synthetic finishes 4, 15, 17 


Resistance of Western woods to industrial 


chemicals 5, 20 


Wood preservative chemicals 4, 5, 6, 15, 17, 21 


Decay of wood 15, 21 
Termite damage and protection 15, 21, 22 
Rodent resistance of woods 22 
Warpage control 19 
Long-term tests on roof trusses 7? 
Plywood webbed trusses analysis 12 
Wood joints tests 8, 10, 15, 17, 20 
Prefabricated building design 9, 15 
Strength of plywood sheathed panels 5, 15 
Static and dynamic loading on nailed 

crates 3, 15, 17 
Nailed trussed rafters 2, 17 
Nails and nailing procedures 2, 15, 17 


Hardboard production and development 


1,6, 13, 14, 19, 20 


Development of particle boards 15, 17, 19, 20 


Wood plastics development 15, 17 


Utilization of wood waste 9, 15, 17, 19 


Glues and glued wood products 


15, 16, 17, 19, 23, 24 


Fire protection of wood 15, 16, 21 


Trees and shrubbery control 2 


1. 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
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. California Redwood Assn. 
21, 
22. 
23. 

. Southern Pine Assn. 
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Michigan College of Mining and Technol- 
ogy 


. Virginia Polytechnic institute 

. University of Texas 

. University of Michigan 

. Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 
. University of Denver 


University of Maryland 


. University of Southern California 

. University of Louisville 

. Southern Methodist University 

. Purdue University 

. University of Nebraska 

. Hlinois Institute of Technology 

. University of Mississippi 

. Forest Products Laboratory, US Dept. of 


Agriculture 

American Institute of Timber Construction 
Timber Engineering Co. 

Architectural Woodwork Institute 
National Woodwork Manufacturers Assn. 


American Wood Preservers Institute 
National Pest Contro! Assn. 
Hardwood Plywood Institute 





19, 23 


17, 21 


20, 24 
15, 17 
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15, 21 
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you can count on... 


...when you specify NICHOLSON Toilet Compartments 


There’s no need for your installation charges to get 
out of line. Nicholson Toilet Compartments are 
designed and constructed for rapid assembly and 
easy adjustment to location contours. 


V All panels and pilasters pre-drilled, with pro- 
vision for vertical and horizontal adjustment. 


Vv All hardware locations are pre-drilled and 





finished. 
Vv Pilasters and front panels are shipped as 
assembled units. Specify right from this 
new Nicholson “tell-all”’ 
you can count on quick delivery, too! bulletin! 


Contains complete specifica- 


There’s no delay in shipment . . . because Nicholson Gane, ulead aed oneb- 


Toilet Compartments are stocked in standard sizes neering drawings . . . facilities, 
and colors for fast “from stock”’ shipment. styles, construction, layouts and 

: ia ‘ Ri hardware. Send for a copy 
For serviceability and service . . . plus minimum field today! 


erection costs ... specify Nicholson. 


ICHOLSON 









METAL PARTITIONS + TRAPS + VALVES + FLOATS 


14 OREGON STREET, WILKES-BARRE, PA. © SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES IN 98 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LIFE AND HUMAN HABITAT. sy richard 
Neutra. Published by Wittenborn & Co., 38 
E. 57 St., New York, N. Y. 317 pp. 8!/2” x 12”. 
Itius. $18 


At first glance this appears to be a picture 
book of Neutra’s deservedly celebrated 
houses. While it is both instructive and 
enjoyable on that level, this is a book with 
a further mission. It begins with a delight- 
ful essay on the need for architectural de- 


sign to be broadly and consciously based 
on man’s biology, on his whole physiological 
nature—a point of view Neutra has pre- 
viously expounded in Survival through De- 
sign (AF, Jan. 54). The photographs and 
plans of houses (interspersed with shorter 
essays) which form the body of the book 
are chosen to illustrate what Neutra means 
by “biological realism.” The point could 
have been made with other buildings as 
well; Neutra limited himself to dwellings 





ANEW HAWS 
FOUNTAIN IN 














KODEL No. 10Y com. | All exposed trim is chrome plated. 


plementary colors: Cer- 
vlean, Pistachio, Coral 
Accent, Yellow Mist, 
Gray Satin, and Petal 
White. 














The striking lines of HAWS Model 10Y fountains, 
in your choice of complementary color* at no extra charge 
...add a brilliant finishing touch to your design. These 
three-bubbler wall mounted models are constructed of 
REINFORCED FIBERGLAS PLASTIC... the modern strength 
material that is extremely light in weight! 


Model 10Y contains all of the HAWS advanced sanitation 
features. Angle stream fountain heads are raised and 
shielded, and are VANDAL PROOF mounted on receptor. 
Valves have automatic stream control and are self-closing. 


Take your choice of color* ... and design this beauty into 
your next school job. It’s easier to install and built for a 
lifetime of sanitary service. 


Write for full information, TODAY! 


DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


Designed by: CHANNING WALLACE GILSON 








because these are presumably most widely ie 
understood as a building type. 


What Neutra is talking about, it becomes | 
clear from the illustrations, is sensuous 


architecture — architecture calculated to 
satisfy not only the visual sense, but the 
senses of touch, of hearing, of smell, and 
the multitudinous kinesthetic senses that 
have to do with movement, space and loca- 
tion in space, This is architecture caleu- 
lated to satisfy, too, a multitude of desires 
usually classified as psychological—the 
sense of privacy, for instance, or of gre- 
gariousness or the safety of the unchang- 
ing or the excitement of the changing. 
Neutra’s architecture coordinates the 
messages which the various senses carry. 
For instance, he gives a house on a long, 
low ridge an offset approach stair which 
not only serves the practical purpose of 
breaking the walk upward into two parts, 
but serves the subtler purpose of incorpo- 
rating a definite horizontal walk between 
flights; the kinesthetic senses of movement 
thus reinforce precisely what the eye says 
of this terrain. Neutra lights up the night, 
but he does not dispel it; the manner of his 
lighting emphasizes that night hovers over. 
Where floor surfaces make the transition 
from indoors to outdoors they are apt to 
become open-slatted—not only for water 
drainage but to let the eye and the soles of 
the feet reinforce what the skin says about 
the transition. As for water—many of 
these houses are enchanting demonstrations 
of its sensuous possibilities iu architecture. 


To make his points about the larger social 
groupings of man, Neutra has mostly used 
sketches, Those that most successfully illus- 
trate his meanings—say of “neighborliness — 
and neighborhoods” for instance—are 
drawn from other cultures, an obliquely 
sad but true commentary on the US art of © 
townscape, 


The text is in English; captions are Te” 
peated in German. 


HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR CONDI- 

TIONING GUIDE 1956. Published by — 
American Society of Heating and Air Condi- — 
tioning Engineers, 62 Worth St., New York — 
13, N.Y. 1696 pp. 6144” x 914”. Illus. $12 


This annual opus on the technicalities of 
heating and air conditioning is bigger 
than ever—the technical section alone 
covers 1,176 pp. (Balance of the book is 
made up of product descriptions.) This 
year particular attention has been given 
to the presentation of heat transmission 
coefficients of building materials. The de- 
sign values for conductivity and conduc- 
tance are included for many more mate- 
rials than in previous editions. The in- 
creased number of tables make it easy to 
compute the effect of adding air spaces oF 
insulations to walls, ceilings or floors. 

continued on p. 184 
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DESIGN OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


By Boris W. Bogusiavsky. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 428 pp. 644° x 9/2”. Illus. $7.50 


This is primarily a college textbook. It 
presents to the beginning student, in sim- 
ple detail, the fundamentals of structural 
theory as it applies to the analysis and 
design of reinforced concrete members, 
and acquaints him with the design proce- 


dures and techniques commonly used in 
structural engineering offices. It also gives 
the practicing engineer a series of outlines 
which will guide him through the design 
of many a reinforced concrete member or 
structure. 


ESTIMATING CONSTRUCTION COSTS. 
By R. L. Peurifoy. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 315 pp. 6” x 9144”. Illus. $8.50 





SISALKRAFT 


bLOLS Le 


FOR DRY FLOORS 





You are assured of dry floors for 
your clients when you specify 
Sisalkraft moistop for under all 
concrete slabs and as a ground 
cover for crawl spaces in residen- 
tial construction. 

This is a superior water and 
moisture-proofing product with 
polyethylene backed to reenforced, 
impregnated kraft paper. It is per- 


Other Quality 

Products in the 
SISALKRAFT Line: 
Sisatkraft —Reenforced, water- 
proof building paper 

c vr Armored Sisalkraft 
= ‘© sheet copper for con- 
cealed flashing and water- 
proofing 

Sisalation — Reflective insula- 
tion end vapor barrier 
Sisetkraft Vaporstop — Rot 
resistant vapor barrier 

_ — Pure polyethylene 





manent in its protection . . . it is 
unaffected by acids and alkalies, 
rot and mold. 

You will want to specify Sisal- 
kraft mMoisTopP for all types of con- 
struction — there is nothing finer. 
Available in rolls up to 8 feet — 
meets FHA and VA minimum 
property requirements. 





According to the preface, the purpose of © 
this book is to assist the reader in under 
standing the methods of estimating the 
cost of constructing engineering projects, ~ 
Tables involving labor give the approxi. © 
mate man-hours required to perform a © 
specified quantity of work. Unit prices are © 
included for materials, labor and equip. | 
ment in order to complete each estimate ~ 
While these prices are representative of | 
current prices, they should be modified for @ 
any particular project. E 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURES. By N, J, © 
Hoff. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 493 pp, © 
6” x 94’. Illus. $9.50 


WREN AND HIS PLACE IN EUROPEAN 
ARCHITECTURE. By Eduard Sekler. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 217 pp. plus illustrations. 
614" x 10”. $12 


FOUNDATION ENGINEERING. By _ Rolt 
Hammond. Published by Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 192 pp. 6” x 9”. Illus, $10 


TEN BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. By Leone 
Battista Alberti. Distributed by Transatlantic 
Arts, Inc., Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fila. 256 pp. 
plus illustrations. 7” x 10”. $8.50 


BOECKH’S MANUAL OF APPRAISALS. 
Fifth Ed. Published by E. H. Boeckh & Asso- 
ciates, 1406 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
840 pp. 5/2” x 834”. Illus. $18 


FOUNDATIONS: DESIGN AND PRACTICE. 
By Elwyn E. Seelye. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 8” x 10144”. Illus. $16 


THE ENGLISHNESS OF ENGLISH ART. By 
Nikolaus Pevsner. Published by Frederick A. 
Praeger, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
208. pp. 5/2” x 8%”. Illus. $4.50 


ROMANESQUE ART. By Juan Eduardo Cir- 
lot. Published by Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 93 pp. 8%” x 
1144”. Illus. $10 


BUILDINGS OF TOMORROW. Guide for 
Planning Settlements and Community Build- 
ings. By Fern M. Colborn. Published by Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 159 pp. 52” x 814”. Illus. 
$3.50 


A TREATISE ON SURVEYING. Sixth Ed. 
Vol. I, Instruments and Basic Techniques; 
Vol. Il, More Advanced Techniques and Mod- 
ern Developments. By Middleton & Chadwick. 
Published by Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 381 and 438 pp. 
5%” x 9”. Illus. $20 per set 





























UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


New York 36, N.Y, 


Flexible Materials Division 
2921 Se. Floyd St., Louisville 13, Ky. 
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The University of Texas M. D. Anderson Hospital & Tumor Institute. Architect: MacKie and Kamrath. 


We wish we could pin a sample of Kalistron’s new Shadowline pattern to this page. 
Then you could see its beauty of design, feel its deep texture, conjure up dozens of 
new decorative ideas and applications it makes possible. There’s absolutely nothing 
like it on the market — certainly nothing with such a rich texture that will yet stand 
up to brutal punishment, careless use or hard wear. 

Kalistron gives walls living, glowing beauty — shielded by a coat-of tough, trans- 
parent vinyl against scratching, scraping, scuffing, marring. And it cleans in sec- 
onds with a damp cloth. We can’t pin Kalistron’s Shadowline to this page, of course. 
But we can do the next best thing: send you samples and coler card. Write today 
and they’re yours promptly. 


For many interior walls, there’s nothing that can take the place of rich-grained wood 
paneling. But is it practical on a curved wall or round pillar? Certainly it is, with 
new improved Flexwood—real wood paneling in flexible form. It hugs a curved wall 
as easily as a flat wall ... you can even wrap it around columns. Beautiful matched 
grain effects, in your choice of 40 beautiful woods, in architectural and random 
grades. Flexwood meets all fire code requirements ...for new construction or altera- 
tions in offices, banks, public institutions, homes, etc. Every installation guaranteed. 


Office of John Tishman, Tishman Realty & Construction Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. Architect: M. Saphier 
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(1) STEEL JOISTS can compete in 
price with wood framing systems 


A hollow steel beam system competitive 


costwise with lumber in light construction, 7) 
Websteel can carry cast-in-place conerete, a 
metal roof deck or finished wood flooring, § 
The panels of beams are designed for | 
efficient load distribution and consist of 9 
cold-formed — 
metal angles which are delivered knock 7 


trough-shaped joists and 
down and assembled into grids on the job, 
Two men can put together the four-beam 
sections at the rate of 10 sq. ft. a minute 
Flanges on each side of the tapered beams 
make Websteel adaptable to different kinds 
of roof and floor construction. Used with 
mesh reinforced concrete (top diagram, 
left) the grid is covered with shallow 
metal cover pans. Joist flanges are left 
exposed to become embedded in concrete 
and thus provide reinforced compression 
members while the steel below acts in 
tension—ideal conditions for both mate- 
rials. No removable pans are needed; Web- 
steel serves as the permanent form, sup- 
porting the pour on long spans without 
shoring. 

On jobs calling for wood floors, 1 x 4 
nailer strips are wedged under the flanges, 
and the finish floor applied crosswise 
directly on the top of the joists. Websteel 
also is furnished with metal decking (cen- 
ter diagram left) which is gripped by the 


























flanges to interlock without any clips or iy 


welding. The joists have holes every 4” to © 
facilitate installation of utility lines and 7 
so can also act as a cellular floor for? 
514"-deep © 
joists spaced 16” o.c. span 16’. In-place® 
cost, including nailers for a wood floor, } 
is approximately 68¢ per sq. ft., and Web- 


electrical distribution. The 


steel for spans up to 26’ runs 78¢. 


Websteel 


Manufacturer: 
tems, Inc. 


(2) POLYESTER PANS molded into © 


forms for coffered ceiling 


The structural and acoustical values of 4 
waffled concrete -ceiling for a garage, 


warehouse or factory can be achieved 7 


quite easily with these new lightweight 
reinforced plastic forms. 
300° heat and 1 ton pressure, the chemical 


resistant polyester resin and glass fiber § 


domed pans measure 1’-6” square by 8", 
10”, 12” and 1-2” deep and in many ways 


are as strong as steel forms of comparable — 
surface ~ 
leaves a smooth concrete surface and i8§ 
number of voids.” 
Weighing only 7 to 8 lb. each, the forms — 


size. The noncorrosive plastic 


said to reduce the 


are easy to handle and can be strip 


Molded under : 


continued on p. 190% 
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simplify lamp removal 
and replacement. 





Send for 

your FREE copy 

of one or all 

of these interesting 
lighting bulletins! 


consider: 
Minimum maintenance cost! 


When you look into the maintenance features of 
Benjamin Line lighting units, you will find important 
cost-cutting advancements such as shown above. 
These features not only make sure that the lighting 
system will stand up year-after-year, but also that 
the cleaning, re-lamping and servicing operations can 
be performed at lowest possible cost. Such time and 
labor-saving features are typical of the entire Benja- 
min Line... they are another reason why Benjamin 
advises specifiers and buyers to consider all things 
when selecting lighting equipment. They prove that 
afew pennies more invested in Benjamin quality, re- 
turns many dollars in better performance at minimum 
maintenance cost. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. YY, Des Plaines, ll. 
B-1038-19 
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b P Tremco research, aided by repre- 
sentatives of leading glass manufac- 
turers, has developed new glazing and seal- 
ing techniques for curtain wall construction. 
















You'll find these new specifications important to 
insure leak-free installations. Ask your Tremco 
Man for a copy of “NEW PRODUCTS AND 
METHODS FOR NEW GLAZING AND 
SEALING PROBLEMS,” or write: The Tremco 

Manufacturing Company, 8701 Kinsman 
Road, Cleveland 4, Ohio, or The Tremco 
Manufacturing Company (Canada) 
Limited, Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 


“When you specify a Tremco product 
— you specify a Tremco service!” 


NEW Pranin, pk 
we AN METHODS 
mid "Se Pan weary 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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from the concrete with a shot of com- 
pressed air. The forms are leased on a sq, 
ft. basis, the rate depending on amount of 
reuses. Average cost is about 18¢ a sq. ft. 


Manufacturer: American Fiberglass Corp. 


(3) TWO-FACED FORMS for concrete 
made of plywood, bolts, clamps 


Using plain 1% exterior plywood coun- 
terbored fasteners and _ steel clamps, 
Formco’s method of constructing form- 
work for concrete is fast and economical, 
The reversible panels are adaptable to 
foundations of any thickness, height and 
length. The system is also well suited for 
stepped up footings, pilasters, columns 
and beams, according to several contrac- 
tors who reported labor costs cut from 
45¢ down to 6¢ per sq. ft. of form. Weigh- 
ing about 3 lb. a ft., the 7 or 9 ply sheets 
are predrilled and fitted with rust resist- 
ant Phillips head bolts which are counter- 
bored and held in place by nuts. Steel 
clamps attached to the plywood on the job 
are provided with grooved slots for snap 
ties. Inner and outer form walls can be 
built separately or at the same time. All 
panels are interchangeable and can be 
used horizontally or vertically. As the con- 
crete sets up, bottom panels may be de- 
tached and used for the formwork at top. 
When one side of the plywood is worn, the 





hardware can be reversed and the other 
fresher surface used. Formco panels and 
clamps are said to take up % the truck 
and storage space of standard forms with 
protruding hardware and framing. Sold in 
any size panel from 8” to 24” wide and 3’ 
to 8’ long, the Formco system costs about 
$1.45 to $1.60 per sq. ft. with hardware. 
Manufacturer: Formco, Inc. 

continued on p. 194 
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Presenting... the World’s Finest 
Commercial and Industrial 


Heating for G45 56 





AUTOMATIC GAS 


; NIT 


age” 5 


Choice of 
Propeller Fan 
or Blower 


6 sizes, from 65,000 to 250,- 
000: b.t.u. input, with choice of 
blower or propeller fan—a 
total of 12 models. Blower 
type approved under latest 
AGA requirements for use 





These Humphrey Unit Heaters give longer and 
better service with less attention and less expense 
than any other kind of industrial or commercial 
heating equipment. They are quiet, clean, good- 
looking, and so versatile that they are used in 
every conceivable type of store, office, factory bearleie i 
and institution 


Numerous OPTIONAL 
FEATURES 


Difficult or unusual installations are 
made easy. by use of the wide variety 
f optional equipment ovailabie, in 
uding auto c¢ controls, vertical 


uvres, cold air return, 90 


~COMPACT sutlet, etc i 
MODEL 40-G 
GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


—— 


warm air “et 









Originators of Gas Unit Heaters 


(4) PLYWOOD PANEL serves both as 
subflooring and underlayment 


Instead of applying thin plywood or hard. 
board over a standard subfloor and wood 
joist construction, Seattle Homebuilder 
Kenneth Larsen found he could get heavier 
1%” plywood laid over 4 x 6 joists 4’ o¢., 
to double as subflooring and underlayment 
and save about $500 a house on material 
and labor. Larsen’s technique, applicable 
to many types of small commercial build- 
ings, was approved by the local FHA and 
got the attenticn of the Douglas Fir Ply. 
wood Assn. which is now selling the 
rugged unsanded, 7-ply floor base as Panel 
2.4.1 and distributing framing diagrams 
on how to use it. Creating a stiff, creak- 
less floor under resilient tile, hardwood or 
carpet, the 4’ x 8’ sheets of 2.4.1 are 
nailed (with ring shank or threaded nails) 
with face grain running across the joists 
and panel edges supported by them. The 
joists can be tied to the foundation in sev- 
eral ways or notched into pockets with the 
tops flush with the plate to cut wall height. 
Because the walls are carried directly on 
the foundation, the trouble of shrinking 
joists and subsequent sticky doors and 
windows can be avoided. Approximate cost 
of 2.4.1 is 34¢ a sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
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(5) HONEYCOMB PANEL with plastic 
face made in continuous lengths 


Continental Can is putting up a package 
for the building industry. Sandwiching its 
Conolite polyester countertopping around 
phenolic impregnated honeycomb or high 
density foamed styrene cores, it has pro- 
duced a lightweight structural panel 3’ 
wide by any length for furniture, wall 
paneling and partition applications. The 
scratch and stain resistant surface comes 
in patterns and solid permanent colors, 
with a smooth gloss finish or with the fine 
weave of its glass-fiber reinforcement 
showing as a decorative texture. Conolite 
is said to withstand boiling water, acid, 
grease and temperatures up to 350° F. 
It can be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 
Prices for 1” thick sandwich are about 
$1.25 to $1.50 a sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: Honeycomb Div. and Cono- 
lite Div., Continental Can Co. 

continued on p. 198 

































installation guide — resilient floors by type and gauge 


Flooring materials suitable for severe service conditions 
also can be used in lighter service areas, These recom- 


mendations, however, take into account the cost factor and 
HOMOGENEOUS FLOORS eliminate heavier — where a thinner gauge represents 
Made without backing. a more economical value. 


Wearing surface extends 
full thickness of tile. 















































Severe Light Light 
Commercial | Commercial | Commercial | Residential | Residential 

CUSTOM CORLON TILE "5" 
(Vinyl) ¥32" 
EXCELON TILE A" 
(Vinyl-asbestos) Service Gauge Vie” 
CORK TILE ie” 

Vi” 

if,” 
CUSTOM CORK TILE Yin” 
LINOTILE V5" 
RUBBER TILE. "ie 

8 
ASPHALT TILE Vig” 
Standard Va" 
ASPHALT TILE Not for use in hospi- Ai” Heavy industrial for static control 
Conductive tal operating rooms. Vi,” Industrial for static control 

















BURLAP-BACKED FLOORS 
Over-all gauge—1/8-inch. 
Wearing thickness—.090-inch. 
Backing—.035-inch. 


Severe Light 


Commercial || Commercial | Commercial 
VY GAUGE Plain (Including ‘‘Battleship’’) 
LINOLEUM Jespe 
Marbelle 
Textelle 





FELT-BACKED FLOORS 
Over-all gauge—.090-inch. 
Wearing thickness—.050-inch. 
Backing—.040-inch. 











Severe 
Commercial 


















Commercial 





Plain 
LINOLEUM 
Marbelle 
Raybelle (inci. Tile) 
Royelle (incl. Tile) 
Spatter 
Embossed Inlaid 
Craftline Inlaid 
Town House Iniaid 
Line Inlaid 












FELT-BACKED FLOORS 
Over-all gauge—.070-inch. 
Wearing thickness—.030-inch. 
Backing—.040-inch. 







Severe 
Commercial | Commercial 





Granette 
Decoresq 


Terrazzo 
Marbelle 
Decoray (inci. Tile) 


(Sheet vinyl) 


LIGHT GAUGE 
LINOLEUM 





















ie CORK COMPANY makes all types of resili- country are glad to assist architects and make specific recom- 

ent floors for all types of interiors. Almost any flooring problem mendations for individual jobs. Your Armstrong representative A 

can be met with one or more of the floors in the Armstrong Line. can also call upon the Armstrong Research and Development 

As a result, we have no special bias toward any one type andcan Center and the Bureau of Interior Decoration for assistance. €2- 

offer impartial recommendations on any flooring problem. Our For helpful information on any flooring question, call your 

main interest is to aid you in making a sound flooring selection. nearest Armstrong District Office or write Soak to Armstrong % 
Par 


Armstrong Architectural-Builder Consultants throughout the Cork Company, Floor Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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first complete color system 
exclusively for supermarkets 






























Go right with color in the supermarket— 
use the NEW TYLER-KETCHAM COLOR 
COMPATIBILITY SYSTEM developed in 
consultation with Howard Ketcham, Inc., 
color experts. Covers Tyler equipment in 
color and its relation to walls, flooring, 
signs, the entire store interior! Flexible, 
simplified.Wide range of selections. Store- 
tested. Write Store Planning Dept. for 
complete details, today. 





The Tyler 













TYLER 


TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 


iles, Michigan 
Canada: Tyler Refrigerators, 732 Spadina Ave., Toronto 
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Send 
coupon for 
complete 
information. 









».:- Specialized assistance 
in supermarket planning 


Store Planning Department can help 


you take advantage of the very latest ideas in 
successful supermarket planning and operations. 
For prompt assistance, write Tyler today. 


NEW TYLER SALES-CASE LINE (Series Y) for self- 
service Meat, Produce, Dairy, Ice Cream, Frozen 
Food Depts. Introduces new, low 33” merchandis- 
ing height; many other new “Advanced Design” 
features that simplify, speed up installation; cut 
costs; boost profits! Send coupon for complete data. 


SSCS SETHE SESE ES SFO BEE EEES 
Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, Dept. AF-8 
Niles, Michigan. 
Rush information on Tyler [] Color Compatibility 
System [) Supermorket Planning Assistance [] Com- 
plete line of Food Refrigeration equipment for 
(©) food stores [) restaurants, hotels, etc. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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(6) BANK EQUIPMENT operates 
push buttons and hydraulics 


Putting security operations of the modern _ 
bank in electronic hands, Herring-Halk 

Marvin Safe Co. is producing a line of 
automatically controlled equipment that — 
includes push-button vault doors, drive-in 

windows, electronic night depositories and 

roll-top tellers’ stations. To open the 

weighty vault door, all that is needed ig — 
knowledge of the combination and finger 
pressure on the small button. A concealed 
hydraulic mechanism automatically with. 
draws the massive locking bolts, swings 
the door open and lowers the footbridge, 
For closing, the procedure works in Tre 


verse. In case of power failure the door 


can be controlled manually. 
The bank teller’s counter, a mechanized 
modification of the old roll-top desk, has 


a concealed steel top beneath the counter 
which rolls over the work surface at the 
touch of a hidden button to lock the 
drawers and counter. Each station can be 
shut tight in a moment without inter 
ferring with the other stations. The Elee- 


traposit night depository not only takes 
money after hours but actually deposits it 


in the vault. It cannot get stuck in the 
chute. After the deposit is made, the 
hydraulic unit locks up automatically. 


Another of the mechanized items is @ 


drive-in window. No physical contact cam 
be made between the teller and customer, 
The teller operates a push-button panel to 
turn on a two-way intercom, to slide out 4 
steel tray for the customers’ deposit, and 
to return the passbook. Checks are verified 
by the main office via closed circuit TV 
and direct line phone. 

Manufacturer: Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co. 


(7) AIR DIFFUSER engineered ine 
modular squares and rectangles 


While the architect often, and wisely, 


leaves the mechanics of air distribution t0 
the engineer, he still is concerned with the 


appearance of the air outlets and theif 
integration with other building materials. 
Acknowledging the importance of both 
form and function, the Connor Architect's 
Group of draftless diffusers is designed 80 
that at constant neck velocities, the stati¢ 
pressure will not vary from a 4” to 1-2" 
neck unit. The line includes square com- 
bination supply-return units and substan 

continued on p. 204 
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tial-looking linear diffusers with extruded 
aluminum vanes. All the squares discharge 
air in a circular pattern. The KPSR units 
which handle both return and supply air, 
are designed to prevent short circuiting of 
supply air into the return air opening. 
One of the squares, Model KPT, merely 
snaps into a T-bar ceiling system. For 
really sooty conditions or installations in 
textured ceilings, type A/S is supplied 





American's Laundry Planning Service 
takes the architect's 
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point of view... 
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with an antismudge frame. List prices 
run from about $10 to $48. 

Connor’s slotted diffuser, available in 2’, 
3’, 4’ and 6’ modules, can be butted with- 
out end flanges in a continucus strip. The 
8%” wide and 6” wide KSL-1 is made for 
single air stream and the 1’-1%” wide 
KSL-2, for multidirectional discharge, 
Both have extruded vanes with rounded 
edges to prevent the whistling and whin- 
ing of fold-over sheet metal vanes. The 
diffuser’s grid type damper can be ad- 
justed to equalize air distribution along 
the length of the diffuser, and vanes are 
hinged for positioning at any angle, Ca- 
pacities range from 50 to 300 cfm per ft. 
of diffuser length. The KSL-1 is about $20 
a lin. ft.; the KSL-2, $32. 


Manufacturer: Connor Engineering Corp. 





(8) CEILING DIFFUSERS adjust to 
any pattern of air discharge 


Handling all patterns of air distribution 
from direct downward to full horizontal, 
Titus curved cone ceiling diffusers work 
efficiently in heating and ventilating as 
well as cooling jobs. Regardless of the 
air direction (regulated by turning the 
small center cone) the three contoured 
cones stay im the same position. In 4 
room where several diffusers are each dis- 
charging at a different angle they still 
have a uniform appearance. For installa- 
tion, the center cone is removed and the 
outside cone fastened to the duct collar. 
A’ twist snaps the center assembly back 
in place. Available in a wide range of 
sizes in fixed cone models (TM) as well 
as adjustable (TMA), Titus diffusers can 
be used on exposed ductwork or installed 
flush with the ceiling. They are con- 
structed of rigid steel sheet and are 
sprayed with a metallic aluminum finish. 
Manufacturer: Titus Mfg. Corp. 
continued on p. 208 
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Like a Roman column that has lasted twenty (3% 
centuries, a Fiberglas* Built-Up Roof embodies the [Ba 
ices construction principle of monolithic strength. 
2, 
ith- 
The 
for 
vide 
rge. 
ded 
hin- 
The 
ad- 
ong 
are 
Ca- 
> ft. 
$20 
orp. 
This great new advance in built-up roof construction now prom- 
ises a virtual end to failures due to faulty bonding of bitumen and 
felt. Though applied in layers, Fiberglas Built-Up Roofing and 
bitumen are immediately welded into one continuous monolithic 
sheath whose inherent solidarity helps prevent buckling, peeling 
or cracking. The roofing is reinforced by the same ageless glass 
to fibers used in Fiberglas-reinforced fishing rods and boat hulls. 
Because Fiberglas Built-Up Roofing is reinforced as a single, 
tion monolithic unit, 40% more bitumen can be applied without risk 
atal, of cracking—giving 40% more weather and water protection! 
vork Field-tested and proved in use for 9 years in 6 million square 
Br. feet of roofing, Fiberglas materials can outlast the bitumen itself! 
res And with Fiberglas Roof Insulation under a Fiberglas Built-Up 
ha Roof, you have a quality roof from top to bottom. /t’s amazing 
a the difference Fiberglas makes ! 
dis- SEND FOR FREE SPECIFICATION BOOK — Reinforced Built-Up 
still Roofs—containing 32 pages of technical and design data later 
alla- than current Sweet's Files. Address Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
bs Corporation, Dept. 171-H, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
lar. 
<b Roofing Products 
‘oh \ a ee Aer FIBERGLAS PERMA-PLY* NO. 6 « 
B of = FIBERGLAS ROOF MAT ¢ FIBER- 
well } | B ~ RG I \S Doosned COMMECKTSONCEREET ©" Ordinary roofing felts sepa- Fiberglas roofing bonds bi- 
can y, ) SS oie GX FIBERGLAS ROOF INSULATION ¢ rate bitumen layers—voids tumen applications together 
sTled werner de Mheiy ily between layers may result in —creates a singie reinforced 
GLAS CoroToP* (Cold-applica- premature failure. monolithic sheath. 
con- #T-M (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 0-C. F. Corp. tion roof resurfacing) aa 
are 


ish. 
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SAFETY on the NEW YORK THRUWAY 























.-. ALUNDUM Terrazzo 
Provides Walking Safety 
in Restaurants 


La Lae 


The New York Thruway 
Authority has provided safety 
for the motorist not only on 
the highway but also in the 
restaurants and gift shops. 
The floors are attractive ter- 
razzo made permanently 
non-slip by ALUNDUM 
Aggregate. Neither spilled 
liquids nor moisture tracked 
in on stormy weather days 
will cause a slipping hazard. 






Corner House Restaurant 
Clifton Springs, New York 


ALUNDUM Terrazzo 
by DePaoli Mosaic Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


=™ NORTON 


NON-SLIP AGGREGATE 


terrazzo floors and ALUNDUM C.F. Aggregate for 
cement floors consult SWEET’S FILE or write for 
Catalog 1935F. 











NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 

















































(9) ARCHED SKYLIGHT mounted in 
tandem for effective daylighting 


Going from the conventional vacuum 
formed dome to a simple curve, Magna 
acrylic skylights can be installed in a con- 
tinuous run easily and economically, Re- 
quiring less curb, flashing and fewer roof 
breaks than a series of individual sky- 
lights, the arched plastic sheets are sup- 
plied in single sections up to 72” across 
(at the well opening) by 8’ long. These 
can be strung together for the entire roof 
length if necessary to daylight a corridor, 
classroom, office or production area. Be- 
cause the sheets are bent into shape un- 
der heat, not stretched, their thickness is 
uniform and there are no strain spots. 
Extruded joints, curved to the contour of 
the weather and chemical resistant plas- 
tic, are fitted between sections to take up 
lengthwise expansion and contraction and 
the skylight’s side edges float in gaskets. 
Magna units are furnished with a frame 
of galvanized or stainless steel or copper. 
An internal condensation gutter disposes 
of any moisture collecting inside the dome 
through weep holes in the outside curb. 
The skylight can be ordered clear or 
translucent, in colorless or tinted acrylic. 
Special well fittings, draw shades and cor- 
rugated translucent polyester ceilings are 
made to specification (see detail above). 
Standard Magna skylights run about $5 
a sq. ft.; with shade and plastic ceiling, 
about $8. The firm also makes standard 
Rite Lite fixed and ventilating domes as 
well as roof hatchways of similar con- 
struction in sizes 20” x 20” up to 63” x 
954%” with dome rises of 5” to 16”. A 
28” fixed square is about $22. 


Manufacturer: The By-Products Co. 


(10) DOUBLE DOME of polyester and 
glass fiber molded with flange 


A self-flashing, insulated skylight yielding 
80% light transmission, Consolite is 
formed of two layers of glass-fiber rein- 
forced plastic with an integral flange. 
The dead air space between the pale green 
double dome not only has a thermal value 
equal to a 2%” gypsum roof deck but also 
eliminates any problem of condensate drip 
or detailing drains to handle it. Merely 
set down over a hole cut in any kind of 
flat or sloped roof, the flanges of the curb- 
continued on p. 212 
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‘ | FORD CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 


The American Road - Dearborn, Michigan 
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> Owner: Ford Motor Company. Arcurrecrs: Skidmore, Owings, & Merrill. Fouxpatioxn Conxsuurants: Moran, Proctor, Muesser & 
Rutledge. Consuttine Encrneers: Weiskopf & Pickworth 
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ge. OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES... 
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1m rae comnthes * RAYMOND 


Is0 FOUNDATIONS .. . MARINE STRUCTURES . Be CONCRETE PILE CO. 


rip HEAVY CONSTRUCTION . . . SOIL INVESTIGATIONS 140 Cedar Street « New York 6, N. Y. 
ely 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES Branch Offices in principal cities of the United States. 
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rb- COMPLETE SERVICES FOR ALL TYPES Canada, Central and South America. 
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factory shop coated with 
.76 light reflection. Bene- 
fits of ELOF HANSSON’s 
acoustical know-how are 
yours for the asking . . . 
use coupon below today 
to get the full story. 


HANSOTONE PERFORATED ACOUSTICAL 
FORMEBOARD Is distributed throughout the 
U. S. and Can. by selected engineering- 
contracting organizations with wide and 
varied experience in erecting structural 
roof decks. Their thorough knowledge of 
Hansotone's properties and characteristics 
are at your service for dependable 
engineering, sales and contract 

work, efficient economical installa- 

tions and to supply long range 
maintenance. 


See A.L.A. No. 41 and Sweet's 


Catalog index 20 /Ha. 
HANSOTONE is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





w 10 39x96” se, Only HANSOTONE Perforated 





No other perforated acoustical formboard offers the size and 
strength, speedy installation and rigid permanence that add 
up to such LOW COST per square foot. Hansotone’s Distribu- 
tors are ready to show you how its outstanding acoustical 
qualities and high thermal insulation assure a truly efficient, 
attractive base for poured-in-place gypsum roof decks. White 





HANSOTONE Roof Deck Installation—Efficient, Economical. 


ELOF HANSSON, INC. 


711 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ELOF HANSSON, INC., Acoustical Dept. 8-6-2 

711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Gentiemen: We would like to hear the full story on 
Hensotone Perforated Acoustical Formboard from a 
local distributer on.................. and/or send 
us literature with 12 x 12” sample piece for testing. 


ADDRESS 





Acoustical FORMBOARD 


is exclusive — ideal for 
noured gypsum roof decks 









less, leakproof Consolite rest flush with 
the concrete slab or deck and are anchored 
with lead head nails 4” apart. Layers of 
pitch and felt are applied up to the coun- 
ter flashing (indicated by a painted black 
border). A special Bond-type Consolite 
with a 6” rise between flashing and 
counterflashing has been approved by 
major roofing companies such as Barrett, 
Philip Carey and Ruberoid, who will take 
responsibility for the Consolite installation 
and guarantee the skylight for the life of 
the roof. Rounds and squares come 1’-6” x 
1’-6"” (weight 6 lb.) up to 3’ x 3 and 
rectangular shapes from 1’-6” x 3’ up to 
3’ x 6’. Prices for single units range from 
$22 to $104 with discounts on quantity 
orders. 


Manufacturer: Consolidated Generai Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 





(11) VINYL GRID fused to flat sheet 
in combination louver-diffuser 


Curticell light louvers sensibly combine the 
shielding job of a cellular grid and the 
diffusing work of a flat translucent panel 
in a single molded unit. Formed of shat- 
terproof, self-extinguishing vinyl chloride, 
the new diffusers are 2’ x 2’, 2’ x 4 (a 
4’ square is in development) and may be 
used with fluorescent fixtures, recessed 
troffers or rested on standard suspension 
systems. Direct lamp glare is controlled 
by the 13/16”-deep cross fins forming 4 
1-51/64” waffle pattern. The frosted finish 
top sheet breaks up reflected glare to as- 
sure even illumination without disturbing 
surface brightness. Weighing only 4 02, @ 
sq. ft., the Curticell shields are cleaned by 
a dunking in mild detergent. Top sheet 
and grid are electronically fused to pre- = 
vent any water from getting inside and 
cells are rounded to keep dust from col- © 
lecting in the corners. Price is about $1 a © 
sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: Curtis Lighting, Inc. 


(12) CURTAIN WALL, frame and all, — 
packaged for one-story building — 


A complete wall system for schools, | 
motels and commercial buildings, Kaw- 
neer’s Unit Wall brings the economy of 
off-site construction methods down to 4@ 
one-story level. Factory assembled, the 
wall units are shipped complete with in- 

continued on p. 216 
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with Structural Steel 


seat a good seat 


in this new Minneapolis stadium 


The Metropolitan Sports Area Stadium in 
Bloomington, Minnesota, just outside Minne- 
apolis, is the fabulous new home of the 
Minneapolis Millers. Claimed to be the finest 
basebail stadium in existence, it is actually a 
Major League size park, although used by a 
Minor League club. The stadium backers, 





OPENING DAY at Metropolitan Sports Area 

Stadium. Architects & Engineers: Thorshov 

& Cerny, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., and Toltz, 
— King, Duvall, Anderson & Associates, St. 
> Paul, Minn. General Contractor: Johnson, 
Drake & Piper, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 











however, hope that it will house a Major 
League team in the not-too-distant future. 

Remarkably enough, not one dollar of pub- 
lic tax money was used to build this $4,500,000 
stadium. It was completely financed through 
the sale of revenue bonds to more than 2,500 
Upper Midwest baseball fans! 

Approximately 1,555 tons of Structural 
Steel were used in the framing of the 30,000- 
seat stadium. And every seat’s a good one, 
since the cantilevered tiers keep the viewing 
area entirely post-free. The lower tier is con- 
crete. The upper tiers, roof, exterior ramps, 
decks, and elevator shafts are of steel. Erec- 
tion was accomplished with welding and high 
tensile bolts. ‘ 

Here is an application which called for a 
construction material of tremendous load- 
bearing capacity, great versatility, and honest- 
to-goodness economy. What other material 
could possibly have been chosen? Structural 
Steel is certainly the strongest of load-bear- 
ing construction materials, yet the most 
economical. It can take more abuse than other 
structural materials, successfully resisting tor- 
sion, tension, compression and shear. Enclose 
it in buildings and it lasts indefinitely —requir- 
ing no maintenance. And, of course, it may be 
welded, bolted, or riveted—erected in any 
weather. Steel members are fabricated in- 
doors, too, where weather can have no effect 
on the quality of workmanship. Return the 
coupon for further information. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 5375 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of 
HOT ROLLED CARBON STEEL 
SHAPES AND PLATES. 
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sulated panels, operable awning and hopal 
per sash, and doors. They are set up bya 
trained crews and glazed from inside on 
the job for a total cost of about $9 aaq 
ft. Textured aluminum skins of the 1-4 

thick sandwich panels—constructed over | 
an impregnated paper honeycomb and © 
tempered hardboard innerbands—can }e — 
obtained with aluminite finish or porce 
lain enameled in blue, red, green or blatk. a 
The framing has a satin finish. Both nar. 
row stile and flush doors come prehung in | 
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modular frames 3’-4”, 4’, 5’ on 6'-4” wide, 
Extruded vinyl is used for all weatherseal 
and gaskets, and the concealed flush glass 


@& City of Charlotte, N. C., Coliseum stops need no exposed fasteners. Sills be 


and Auditorium | * . d with integral 
Structural Stee! Dome: 322 ft. diameter low fixed lights are designed w: locking 
Architect: A. G. Odell Associates | condensation gutters. The inter 

Engineer: Severud, Elstadt, Krueger split mullion design simplifies erection and, 
Contractor: Thompson-Street Co. once up, allows for horizontal expansion 


Over 150,000 sq. ft. of POREX used 


: and contraction. Wall units are available 
for roofing and wall furring. 


from 9’ to 12’ high in widths of 3’-4” with 


in 5’ wi i h. Close 
The inside of the POREX slab is the actual sash and in 5’ widths without sas 


ceiling, acoustically color-coated to match to 3,000 combinations can be worked out 
painted steel—no further finishing needed. from the stock size sash, panel and door 
components. 


Other products recently announced by 
Kawneer include Color Sash, a vinyl-or 
metal stripe which can be inserted on store 
front window sash to complement Kaw 
neer vinyl clad flush doors; operable K- 
louvers for sun control; and Bold Face 


For roof decks of monumental buildings, architects quite natur- 
ally specify POREX. What other precast concrete slab offers 
such marked savings in labor cost, plus all these quality features: 
© STRUCTURAL STRENGTH © NAILABILITY © HEAT INSULATION 
© LIGHT WEIGHT © INCOMBUSTIBILITY © SOUND CONTROL 


Plain POREX for short spans and Composite POREX or Plain 
POREX on subpurlins for long spans are ideal for Auditoriums, 
Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories, and many other uses. For 
floors, precast lightweight concrete channel slabs and concrete 
plank are available. Send us your specifications. 











Zourite, an enameled alwninum facing 


POR ETE MANUFACTURING CO., North Arlington, N. J made on a 6” module for large expanse 


Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 of exterior wall. 
New Jersey Tel. KEarny 2-9090 New York Tel. BOwlg. Grn. 9-0517 Manufacturer: Kawneer Co. 
continued on p. 220 
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IN LITTLE ROCK, workmen placed and welded 8200 sq. ft. of Tufcor 
in 3 hours . . . or 45 sq. ft. per minute! Each sheet covers about 32 sq. ft., 
fits snugly in place to provide an immediate, safe working platform. 





oye 


se ea i see die. ; Ae Nal ae ; 
‘PLACEMENT of lightweight insulating concrete on Tufcor steel deck- 
ing is a fast operation. The result is a rigid, permanent slab with low 
dead load, high insulating value and unsurpassed strength. 


tops new Kroger® warehouses 


...iseasy to place, saves on framework and fill, guards 
against fire. In fact, many insurors and codes insist on 
_ sprinklers every 120 sq. ft. when ordinary decking is 
used—but only every 130 sq. ft. with fire-resistant 
Tufcor! By saving on sprinklers and insulation, Tuf- 





A POSITIVE VAPOR BARRIER, TOO! 


OUTSIDE TEMP. O°F. 
BUILT-UP ROOF ome ME andere. 
INSULATING a “ 4 oT 
CONCRETE 4 ow 4. +; 


TUFCOR VAPOR BARRIER 






TUFCOR PREVENTS 
WARM INSIDE AIR * 2 
FROM RISING TO 

COLD ROOF ABOVE 
AND CONDENSING INSIDE TEMP. 70°F. 


While water vapor penetrates porous roof decks, it does 

not penetrate Tufcor steel decking. Authoritative lab tests 

show Tufcor stays at room temperature, stays dry, acts as 

an effective vapor barrier to prevent moisture from con- 

densing on the cold underside of the built-up roof. This 

vapor barrier maintains insulating properties, actually saves 
is of dollars a year in fuell 
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cor cut $6,275 off the Little Rock bid price . . . $12,500 
in Shreveport! Like to save thousands of dollars on 
your next job? For more information, estimates or 
costs on your building plan, consult Granco home or 
district office, Attention: Dept. F-64. 


*For Child’s Food Stores, Inc., a Kroger associated company 


See our listing in Sweet's Architectural File 
and Industrial Construction File 


ee | 


ITE CITY 


GRANCO® STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY ; 
6506 N. Broadway, St. Lovis 15, Mo., Executive Offices: Granite City, Hil. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: St. Louis ¢ Kansas City @ Dallas « Chicago 
Minneapolis ¢ Atlanta ¢ Cincinnati 


Distributors in 80 principal cities 
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\ EQUIPMENT COMPANY 











A t—Brooks-Borg Dealer—Bolt & Hay 
CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN 
Food service equipment designed, engineered, fabricated 
and installed in any type operation, expertly fitted to 
available space. You can depend on thorough cooperation by 
your Southern Dealer, from initial analysis of your food 
service problems through complete installation and reliable 
maintenance for the years to come. Get expert help with your 
next kitchen equipment problem or layout—call your 
“Custom-Bilt by Southern” dealer, or write Southern 
Equipment Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., 

St. Louis 16, Missouri. 








OUTHERN 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORADO, DENVER—Arnholz 
Coffee & Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH—Ward Morgan Co. ; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan Co.; MIAMI 
—}, Conkle inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. & Engr. Corp. ILLINOIS, PEORIA 
—Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS, MARION—National China 
& Equip. Corp. 1\OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; 
SHREVEPORT—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co. 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CiTY—Greenwood’s Inc. MONTANA, 
BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE 
—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, CINCINNATI 
—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO—Rowland 
Equip. Co.; YOUNGSTOWN—W. C. Zabel Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE— 
A. F. Schultz Co. SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA—Moun- 
tain City Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; NASHVILLE—McKay- 
Cameron Co. TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co.; CORPUS CHRISTI—Southwestern Hotel Supply, 








CiTY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. VIRGINIA, RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co. WEST VIRGINIA, 


Inc.; EL PASO—EI Paso Hotel Supply Co.; SAN ANTON|O—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAH, SALT LAKE 
CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. ~ 








(18) STYRENE SLATS woven together 
into roll-up window shade 


Slim curved strips of Polyflex, a light- and 
color-stable styrene, are mounted op 
heavy duty spring rollers to make up 
Glolite window shades. Appropriate for 
daylight control in commercial and instj- 
tutional buildings, the translucent plastic 
shades offer the designer and building 
owner a welcome combination of low cost, 
negligible maintenance and high style. The 
%” strips of .010” sheet are corded to- 
gether and overlap %”. Light transmis- 
sion is about 45%. They also can be or- 
dered with slats spaced to let through a 
pencil line of light. The plastic holds its 
shape at temperatures from sub zero to 
175° F. and is unaffected by humidity, 
The shades can be wiped clean with a 
mild detergent solution. To dress off the 
edges, side channels of extruded plastic 
or aluminum can be obtained on order. 
Maximum width on a spring roller mount- 
ing is 84”; shades that roll from bottom 
up like bamboo blinds can be made 96" 
wide. Price: about 38¢ a sq. ft. Colors: 
white, pink, ivory, beige and green. The 
manufacturer also produces Veni-Plez, a 





venetian blind with slats of the translu- 
cent plastic in nine colors and in stock and 
custom sizes. A 43” x 72” blind with plas- 
tic tapes is $4.35. 

Manufacturer: Artcraft Venetian Blind 
Co. 


PRODUCT NOTES 
(14) Anodized electrical wire. 


Aluminum Limited has announced a Cana- 
dian process for coating aluminum wire 
with an anodic film which in effect be- 
comes electrical insulation. Applied by 
means of alternating current as the wire 
is pulled through a series of chemical 
tanks, the hard thin oxide is ductile enough 
to take the stresses and flexing of winding. 
Metallurgists point out that electrical 
equipment using the heat resistant alumi- 
num wire instead of heavier copper could 
be made smaller, lighter and could run 
hotter with safety. 

continued on p. 224 
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7 ways to safer Plug-in Power 


BullDog Bus Plugs for Plug-In Duct meet a full range of 


applications, perform with top efficiency and safety. Seven - 


plugs are available—from types which tap power instantly 
from the duct to types which provide constant safety checks 
on its operation. 

The seven BullDog Plugs—BP, Vacu-Break®, Circuit- 
Breaker, Capacitor, Transformer, Ground Detector, and 
Temperature Indicating—are all safety engineered. 


Plugs mount on either side of the duct with ease, speed, and 


rruw..orsoao,.rom...o BULLDOG 


BP FUSIBLE OR : 
NON-FUSIBLE PLUG 


VACU-BREAK 
PLUG 


CIRCUIT- 
BREAKER PLUG 


CAPACITOR 
PLUG 


TRANSFORMER 
PLUG 


GROUND 
DETECTOR PLUG 


TEMPERATURE 
INDICATING PLUG 





... yours with 
BullDog Bus Plugs! 


safety—and their compact design insures maximum use of all 
plug-in openings. In combination with Plug-In Duct, Bus 
Plugs provide a branch circuit distribution system of the 
greatest flexibility, convenience, and safety. It’s a system 
which features plug-in power, to serve both immediate and 
future needs. 


See how BullDog Plug-In Duct and Bus Plugs can serve you. 
See your qualified electrical contractor, distributor or BullDog 


field engineer—or write BullDog Electric Products Company, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. ©BEPCO 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 


Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16,N.¥. © In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Co, (Canada) Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ont, 
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PRODUCTS ..... 


For more data use coupon below 





(15) Strongest metal whisker. (16) Colored aluminum flake coat, 


Perfect. crystals of iron have been pro- Produced in six colors, ‘Duncan Ste 
duced by General Electric which have versatile and durable aluminum 
tensile strengths up to 1,900,000 Ibs, per sq. Ore-Ite can be used for rateepea 
in.—about 150 times that of ordinary iron sulating or decorating. As a roof t 
crystals and four times the strongest steel it is said to eliminate the need for 10 
wire now fabricated. While very much in _tar application and can reduce inside tem 
the laboratory stage, these tiny whiskers peratures by 15°. Containing highly 
portend further design advances in tension ished aluminum flakes (instead of 
structures. ules) which rise to the surface in multip 
overlapping layers, the unusual paint 
be brushed or sprayed on any surface, J Ri 
carries a 12-year guarantee. . 
























PRODUCTS eA 
INFORMATION Bo 
COUPON sa 




























For additional information on any ¥ 
product reviewed in the August issue 
check the corresponding key number 
below and mail this coupon to 





Architectural FORUM (Room 7-06) 


TED 9 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N.Y. 




















woopD O) 1. Websteel hollow beam system 
MEMBERS ( 2. Polyester pan forms 
C(]) 3. Formco plywood . forms 4 
HELP MAKE ( 4. Plywood subfloor-underlayment ! 
JOHNNY'S CAFE O 5. Conolite continuous sandwich 
A SHOW PLACE O 6. Electronic bank equipment 
3 OO 7. Connor linear diffusers 
Architect, Willis Regier AIA; Contractor, Cooper Construction Company; Omaha, Nebraska. O 8. Titus adjustable diffusers 
O 9. Arched acrylic skylight ' 
0 10. Self-flashing skylight ' 
Pleased customers of Johnny’s Cafe, Omaha, Nebraska, often 0 11. Curtis viny! louver grid 
. : +19: 0 12, Kawneer aluminum curtain wall; 
praise the unusual design of the building as much as they do the Fy Sk Bivens slat Undine Ghote 
food. There is a “never ending stream of compliments” and Johnny 0 14. Anodized aluminum wire 
; : . 0 15. High strength iron crystal 
doesn’t mind, just so long as they come back for more. Fi i Mielived alustinem contiihe 
Omaha Architect Willis Regier has used Rilco Laminated Wood 
. “1° . . . . name 
Frames to achieve a striking interior design with the structural 
members. Curved elements act as interior supports sweeping into title 
the ceiling beams in a graceful arc. The frames are 20 ft. o.c. with 
company 
a span of 43 ft. 
. . street 
Rilco Structural Wood Members fit into many types of construc- 
tion — churches, schools, industrial and commercial buildings. city 
Fire safe Rilco Laminated Wood Members span large areas grace- TES 





fully and economically. 


P Rilco engineers will gladly work with you on your requirements 
and give on the job cooperation. Just write — 


NOTE: This request cannot be 
honored after Oct. 31, 1956 


' Please enter my subscription to 
: Architectural FORUM for [J one year 









a at $5.50 or (] two years at $8.50 
Sketch shows (These rates for US and possessions 












unusual RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. and Canada only.) 

a of 2524 Ist NATIONAL BANK BLDG. C) Renewal (] New 

complete 

es ecu SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 

wood frame. Signature 


District Offices: Wilkes Barre, Pa., Fort Wayne, Ind., Tacoma, Wash. 
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Pioneered... 
Now Leads the Field 


Optic-Ease 


A Continuously specializing in fluorescent 
lighting since its origin. 

A Distinctively advanced, exclusive and 
functional design. 


A The widest range of luminaires, calculated 
to fit every school’s needs. 


A Highest quality—that assures simple installation, 
ease of maintenance, high efficiency. 


BEFORE vou SPECIFY. «2 CHECK WITH LPI 


Thin-Lite 


Mail This Coupon Today 
for LPI’s Brochure on 


Modern School Lighting Dept. 2A 
entitled ““A Lifetime of Good LI G HTI N G P RO D U CTS I N C. Highland Park, iil. 
Vision Begins in the Classroom.”’ Please send me your new brochure on Modern School Lighting entitled 
“A Lifetime of Good Vision Begins in the Classroom.” 


Troffer 
ELE LES ES EOE TES 
Company 
Address 
City 





PRODUCTS ...... 








BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 





town, Ohio. 36 pp. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Bathroom Cabinets, Mirrors and Accessories, 
Ventilators, Fans and Heaters. 
: net Div., The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Middle- 


Weisway Cabinet Shower Catalogue. 
Weis Mfg. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


CALKING 

New Products and Methods for New Glazing 
and Sealing Problems. Tremco Mfg. Co., 8701 
Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 8 pp. 
Perm-Seal Engineered Filler Strips. Asphalt 
Corp. of America, Danville, Ill. 12 pp. 
Standard Architect Glazing Specifications. 
W. S. McGuffie Co., 3400 Theurer Court, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 8 pp. 


Miami Cabi- 


Henry CHIMNEYS 


Smoke Stacks for Commerce and Industry. 





Just a few of the many stores 
where you can see Parkwood 


— an inspiring collection of 80 
in-stock patterns, solid colors, 
Rotowoods and Genuwoods. 
Yours for the asking. 


featured. / + 

ay SBAR, aE That's why so many outstanding store de- 
Carson Pirie Scott Wilmette signers and decorators are choosing Parkwood 
Dayton Co. Rochester, Minn. ‘ . i ‘ “We 
Filene’s Boston Laminates... in exquisite wood grains, brilliant 
Marshall Field Skokie, tll. : : 
Fa enaniuen patterns, and the most complete line of solid 
Gimbe!’s Milwavkee Colors — including many created especially for 
J. L. Hudson Detroit t t th ti f l di t 
nibs Asheville, .c, Store use at the suggestion of leading store 
The May Co. Cleveland designers. Write us for samples, illustrated 
Macy’s Roosevelt Field, L. |. t ‘ é 
Stix-Baer-Fuller s:.tovis literature, and name of nearest distributor. 
Zollinger-Harned Allentown 

Reach for the Parkwood Chain - - 





Ve 
























Martha Crawford, Decorator for Amos Parrish, Inc., featured 
several Parkwood colors in this smart men’s furnishings section 
of Raleigh Haberdashery, Chevy Chase, Md., designed by the 
Parrish Sore Design Division. 


Nowhere is the combination of handsome ap- 
pearance and durable utility more important 
than in store decoration. 





INC. 
30 Water Street, Wakefield, Mass. 












Van-Packer Corp., Bettendorf, lowa, 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The New Fiexifone intercom. Private 
phone System. Sound Systems for &¢ 
Factories, Churches, Hospitals, Hotels, ¢ 
Corp., 





















mercial Installation. Dukane 
Charlies, lil. 4, 4 & 8 pp. 

Reynolds Aluminum Outdoor Te 
Booths. No. FP-109. Reynolds Meta 


2500 S. Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 4 pp, 


CONCRETE 

Poretherm Lightweight Insulating onc 
No. 80. Poretherm Div., Porete Mfg. Ga 
North Arlington, N.J. 4 pp. ie 































CURTAIN WALLS 
Enduring Porcelain Metals by Cameo, 
fornia Metal Enameling Co., 6904 E., 
Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 24 pp. 





DRAFTING EQUIPMENT 


















= 
Eleven Ways to Save Drafting Time, F S 
erick Post Co., Box 803, Chicago 90, Ill. 12 “he 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Se es 
Trans-O-Matic Automatic Transfer owl e 
Lake Shore Electric Corp., 205 Willis St., Bed. 
ford, Ohio. 4 pp. a 
FIRE PROTECTION a 
Guide for the Preparation of Fire A 
Specifications. Sales Promotion Dept., 
wards Co., Inc., 90 Connecticut Ave., ¢ 
walk, Conn. 10 pp. x 


FLOORS 
Armstrong Floors, Walls and Counter Tops, © 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 48 pp. 


The Floor . 


» Sethe dae: 





Its New Role in Education, 
Rubber Flooring Div. The Rubber Mfrs. Assn, * 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y, ~ : 


« 


The Floor that Heavy Loads Can’t Lick= ry 


Floor Plate. Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer 
Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 4 pp. ; 
Hexteel Surface Armor Floorsteel. Klemp ~ 





Metal Grating Corp., 6601 S. Melvina Ave, 
Chicago 38, Ill. 12 pp. Bi 
Prefabricated Industrial Floors. Steicon In- 2a 
dstrial Floors, Inc., 165 Broadway, New York 

6, N.Y. 8 pp. 


Technical Data—Resilient Floors. Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 42 pp. 






FURNITURE AND FIXTURES : , 
Italian Furniture, Glassware, Lamps, Acces- 
sories. Altamira, 18 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N.Y. 16 pp. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Hartzell Roof Ventilators. Bul. A-112A. Hart- 
zell Propeller Fan Co., Piqua, Ohio. 16 pp. 


Heat Flow by Radiation in Buildings—Simpli- 
fied Physics. Infra Insulation, Inc., 525 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 48 pp. 


How an Office Building Reduced Cleaning 
Costs by $18,000 a Year. Bul. 250-A-1. Amer- 
ican Air Filter Co., Inc., 215 Central Avéy 
Louisville 8, Ky. 12 pp. 

Incremental Systems of Air Conditioning for 
Multi-room Buildings. No, 5922. Remington Air . 
Conditioning, Auburn, N.Y. 24 pp. ; > 
Live and Work in Comfort with General Alt 
Conditioners. General Air Conditioning Corps 
4542 E. Dunham St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 

4 pp. 





continued on page 282 
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This all-purpose system of support serves your 
every need... modular. . . with fewer parts. 


ain] >fo)-1 = 


A PRODUCT OF STEEL City EtrecTrRic COMPANY 


Send for our product bulletin C-1 PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
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Packaged Air Conditioners. Bul. C-1100-S$81D INCINERATORS 

P, Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J. 2 pp. Basmor incinerator. Bastian-Moriey Co., 
Spotaire Series Exclusively for Commercial- Inc., La Porte, Ind. 2 pp. 

Institutional. Cat. C.-R, 5625. Drayer-Hanson 

Co., 3301 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. LIGHTING , 


Spotaire Series Ideal for Cutting and Packag- Corning Pattern Number 83 Crysta-lite. Bul. 
ing Rooms. Cat. C.-R. 5632. Drayer-Hanson L-110-C. Lighting Sales Dept., Corning Glass 
Co., 3301 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. Works, Corning, N.Y. 6 pp. 

Unit Heaters. Bul. 700A. American Air Filter How to Light a Gymnasium. Pittsburgh Re- 
Co., Inc., 215 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. flector Co., 401 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, 
34 pp. Pa. 12 pp. 





One of the Nation’s Largest 
Fabricators of Architecturat Metal 


Building Products..! 


The partial list gives you 
an idea of the wide range of 
Michaels products. Whatever you 
need, if it’s made of stainless steel, 
aluminum or bronze, Michaels can 
make it. Architects and builders 
know that when they place a job 
with Michaels, every component 
will meet specifications; the ma- 
terials will be at the location when 
needed, and the quality and work- 
manship will be the finest obtain- 
able anywhere. Send us a set of 
specs for your next project—large or 
small. You'll find Michaels a thor- 
oughly. reliable source of supply. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 


P. 0. BOX 668-F, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Experts in metal fabrications since 1870 








Supplement to the Golden. Anniversary sy 
Book. Lightolier, Inc., 346 Claremont 
Jersey City, N.J. 16 pp. 


PAINTS 
Specifications for Painting Acoustical 
faces. Luminall Paints, Chicago 9, IM, 4 


PIPES 
Wrought Iron Pipe for Modern Buyi 


A. M. Byers Co., P. O. Box 1076, Piteabaeaill 
30, Pa. 16 pp. 


PLASTICS 
Beautiful, Beautiful Acrylite. Wasco Products, 
Inc., Bay State Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass, 


PUMPS a 
Yeomans Pumping and Sewage Treatmen 
Equipment. Manual 1114. Yeomans Bre hers 
Co., 1999 N. Ruby St., Melrose Park, ii, 
ROOFS ; 
Monroe Exclusive Cold Process, Bui 
Roofing. Monroe Co., Inc., 10703 Quebec A 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 4 pp. 4 


“4 


SWIMMING POOLS 

Hot Water for Swimming Pools. No. cna 
Permaglas Div., A. O. Smith Corp., Kankakee, — 
i 


STORE FIXTURES 

Spacemaster Catalogue No. 56-S. Dept, ' 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western Ave, 
22nd Pi., Chicago 8, Ill. 128 pp. 

VALVES 

Fairbanks Renewable Seat Ring Gate Val 
Fairbanks Co., 393 Lafayette St., New 
3, N.Y. 


om 


WALL COVERINGS 

Weldwood Kalistron for Commercial, In 
tional and Residential Interiors. Flexible 
terials Div., US Plywood Corp., 2921 S. 

St., Louisville 13, Ky. 4 pp. 


WELDING 
Fillerarc Welding Equipment. GEA-60 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 8 


WINDOWS AND DOORS 

Aluminum Windows. Valley Metal Prod 
Co., Plainwell, Mich. 48 pp. 

Folding Closet Doors. Fenestra, Inc., 2250 
Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 4 pp. 

Glass. Rambusch Decorating Co., 40 W. 
St., New York 11, N.Y. 8 pp. 


WIRING 

The Modern Way to Provide Conven 
Outlets Unlimited—Plugmold. Form 589. 
Wiremold Co., Hartford 10, Conn. 12 pp. 


Raceways and Fittings. Wiremold Catalog 
and Wiring Guide No. 20. The Wiremold 
Hartford 10, Conn. 132 pp. 


Wiring Equipment Catalogue No. 156. Ké! a 


stone Mfg. Co., 23328 Sherwood Rd., Center — 
Line, Mich. 36 pp. 


woop : 
Arkansas Soft Pine Moulding Book. Bradley 
Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark. 40 PBry 
Beveled Western Red Cedar Siding. W j 
Red Cedar Lumber Assn., 4403 White-H 
Stuart Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 4 pp. 


West Coast Lumber Grade Guide. West 
Lumbermen’s Assn., 1410 S. W. Morrison 
Portiand 5, Ore. 4 pp. 








